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HE Perſian language is rich, melodious, and elegant ; 


it has been ſpoken for many ages by the greateſt princes 
in the politeſt courts of Aſia; and a number of admirable 
works have been written in it by hiſtorians, philoſophers, and 
poets, who found it capable of expreſſing with equal ad- 
vantage the moſt beautiful and the moſt elevated ſentiments 
It muſt ſeem ſtrange, therefore, that the ſtudy of this lan- 
| guage ſhould be ſo little cultivated at a time when a taſte 
for general and diffuſive learning ſeems univerſally to pre- 
vail; and that the fine productions of a celebrated nation 
ſhould remain in manuſcript upon the ſhelves of our public 
libraries, without a ſingle admirer who might open their 
treaſures to his countrymen, and diſplay their beauties to 
the light; but if we conſider the ſubject with a proper at- 
tention, 'we ſhall diſcover a variety of cauſes Which have 
concurred to obſtruct the progreſs of Eaſtern literature. 
| A Some 
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Some men never heard of the Aſiatic writings, and others 
will not be convinced that there is any thing valuable in 
them; ſome pretend to be buſy, and others are really idle; 
ſome deteſt the Perſians, becauſe they believe in Mahomed, 
and others deſpiſe their language, becauſe they do not un- 
derſtand it: we all love to excuſe, or to conceal, our ig- 
norance, and are ſeldom willing to allow any excellence 
beyond the limits of our own attainments : like the ſavages, 
who thought that the ſun roſe and ſet for them alone, 
and could not imagine that the waves, which ſurrounded 
their iſland, left coral and pearls upon any other ſhore. 
Another obvious reaſon for the negle& of the Perſian 
language is the great ſcarcity of books, which are neceſſary 
to be read before it can be perfeRly learned, the greater 
part of them are preferved in the different muſeums and 
libraries of Europe, where they are ſhewn more as objects 
of curioſity than as fources of information ; and are ad- 
mired, like the characters on a Chineſe ſcreen, more for 
their gay colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, white the excellent writings of Greece and Rome 
arc ſtudied by every man of a liberal education, and diffuſe 
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a general refinement through our part of the world, the 
works of the Perſians, a nation equally diſtinguiſhed in an- 
cient hiſtory, are either wholly unknown to us, or conſi- 
dered as entirely deſtitute of taſte and invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with ſo many 
obſtructions from the ignorant, it has, certainly, been 
checked in its progreſs by the learned themſelves ; moſt of 
whom have confined their ſtudy to the minute reſearches 
of verbal criticiſm ; like men who diſcover a precious mine, 
but inſtead of ſearching for the rich ore, or for gems, 
amuſe themſelves with collecting ſmooth pebbles and pieces 
of cryſtal. Others miſtook reading for learning, which 

ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed by every man of ſenſe, 
| and were ſatisfied with running over a great number of 
manuſcripts in a ſuperficial manner, without condeſcend- 
ing to be ſtopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reſt have left nothing 
more behind them than grammars and dictionaries; and 
though they deſerve the praiſes due to unwearied pains 
and induſtry, yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
ſhining reputation, if they had contributed to beautify and 


en- 
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enlighten the vaſt temple of learning, inſtead of ſpending 
their lives in adorning only its porticos and avenues. 

There is nothing which has tended more to bring polite 
letters into diſcredit, than the total inſenſibility of com- 
mentators and criticks to the bcauties of the authors whom 
they profeſs to illuſtrate : few of them ſeem to have re- 
ccived the ſmalleſt plcafure from the moſt elegant compo- 
ſitions, unleſs they fonnd ſome miſtake of a tranſcriber to 
be corrected, or ſome eſtabliſhed reading to be changed, 
ſorac obſcure expreſſion to be explained, or ſome clear 
paſſage to be made obſcure by their notes, 

It is a circumſtance equally unfortunate, that men of the 
moſt refined taſte and the brighteſt parts are apt to look 
upon a cloſe application to the ſtudy of languages as incon- 
ſiſtent with their ſpirit and genius : ſo that the ftate of let- 
ters ſeems to be divided into two claſſes, men of learning 
who have no taſte, and men of taſte who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his age and 
country in the elegance of his ſtyle, and the wonderful va- 
riety of his talents, acknowledges the beauty of the Perſian 
images and ſentiments, and has verſified a very fine paſſage 
from 
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from Sadi, whom he compares to Petrarch: if that extra- 
ordinary man had added a knowledge of the Aſiatick lan- 
guages to his other acquiſitions, we ſhould by chis time 
have ſeen the poems and hiſtories of Perſia in an European 
dreſs, and any other recommendation of them would have 
been unneceſſary. 

But there is yet another cauſe which has operated more 
ſtrongly than any before mentioned towards preventing the 
riſe of oriental literature; I mean the ſmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have given to men 
of letters. It is an indiſputable truth, that learning will 
always flouriſh moſt were the ampleſt rewards are propoſed 
to the induſtry of the learned; and that the moſt ſhining 
periods in the annals of literature are the reigns of wiſe and 
liberal princes, who know that fine writers are the oracles 
of the world, from whoſe teſtimony every king, ſtateſman, 
and hero muſt expect the cenſure or approbation of poſterity. 
In the old ſtates of Greece the higheſt honours were given 
to poets, philoſophers, and orators ; and a ſingle city (as an 
eminent writer * obſerves) in the memory of one man, pro- 
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duced more numerous and ſplendid monuments of human 
genius than moſt other nations have afforded in a courſe 
of ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies in Egypt drew a num- 
ber of learned men and pocts to their court, whoſe works 
remain to the prefent age the models of taſte and elegance; 
and the writers, whom Auguſtus protected, brought their 
compoſition to a degree of perfection, which the language 
of mortals cannot ſurpaſs. Whilſt all the nations of Eu- 
rope were covered with the deepeſt ſhade of ignorance, the 
Califs in Aſia encouraged the Mahomgdans to improve their 
talents, and cultivate the fine arts; and even the Turkiſh 
Sultan, who drove the Greeks from Conſtantinople, was a 
patron: of literary merit, and was himſelf an elegant poet. 
The illuſtrious family of Medici invited to Florence the 
learned men whom the Turks had driven from their coun- 
try, and a general light ſucceeded the gloom which igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition had ſpread through the weſtern 
world. But that light has not continued to ſhine with 
equal ſplendour ; and though ſome flight efforts have been 
made to reſtore it, yet it ſeems to have been gradually de- 
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vii 
caying for the laſt century: it grows very faint in Italy; 
it ſeems wholly extinguiſhed in France ; and whatever 


ſparks of it remain in other countries are confined to the 
cloſets of humble and modeſt men, and are not general 
enough to have their proper influence. i 

The nobles of our days conſider learning as a ſubordinate 
acquiſition, which would not be conſiſtent with the digni- 
ty of their fortunes, and ſhould be left to thoſe who toil 
in a lower ſphere of life: but they do not reflect on the 
many advantages which the ſtudy of polite letters would 
give peculiarly to perſons of eminent rank and high em- 
ployments ; who, inſtead of relieving their fatigues by a 
ſeries of unmanly pleaſures, or uſeleſs diverſions, might 
ſpend their leiſure in improving their knowledge, and in 
converſing with the great ſtateſmen, orators, and philoſo- 
phers of antiquity. . 

If learning in general has met with ſo little encourage 
ment, ſtill leſs can be expected ſor that branch of it, which 
lies ſo far removed from the common path, and which the 
greater part of mankind have hitherto conſidered as incapa- 
dle of yielding either entertainment or inſtruction: if pains 


and 
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and want be the lot of a fcholar, the life of an orientaliſt 
muſt certainly be attended with peculiar hardſhips. Gen- 
tius, who publiſhed a beautiful Perſian work ealled The 
Bed of Roſes, with an uſeful but inelegant tranſlation, lived 
obſcurely in Holland, and died in miſery. Hyde, who 
might have contributed greatly towards the progreſs of 
caſtern learning, formed a number of expenſive projects 
with that view, but had not the ſupport and aſſiſtance 
which they deſerved and required. The labours of Menin- 
1ki immortalized and ruined him: his dictionary of the 
Aſiatick languages is, perhaps, the moſt laborious compi- 
lation that was ever undertaken by any ſingle man; but 
he complains in his preface that his patrimony was exhauſt- 
ed by the great expence of employing and ſupporting a 
number of writers and printers, and of raiſing a new preſs 
for the oriental characters. M. d'Herbelot, indeed, re- 
ceived the moſt ſplendid reward” of his induſtry : he was 
invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of Tuſcany, who 
entertoined him with that ſtriking munificence which al- 
waeyg.diſtinguifhed the race of the Medici : after the death 
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where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, and ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in an honourable and eaſy retirement. 
But this, is a rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tuſcany ; and Chriſtian VII. 
was reſerved to be the protector of the caſtern muſes in the 
preſent age. 

Since the literature of Aſia was ſo much neglected, and 
the cauſes of that neglect were ſo various, we could not 
have expected that any flight power would rouze the na- 
tions of Europe from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perſiſted in deſpiſing it, if they had 
not been animated by the moſt powerful incentive that can 
influence the mind of man: intereſt was the magick wand 
which brought them all within one circle ; intereſt was the 
charm which gave the languages of the Eaſt a real and ſolid 
importance. By one of thoſe revolutions, which no human 
prudence could have foreſcen, the Perſian language Gund 
its way OG India ; that rich and cclebrated empire, which, 
by the flouriſhing ftate of our commerce, has been the 
ſource of incredible wealth to the merchants of Europe, A 


variety of cauſes, which need not be mentioned here, gave 
Wo the 
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the Engliſh nation a moſt extenſive power in that kingdom: 
.our India company began to take under their protection the 
prinees of the country, by whoſe protection they gained 
their firſt ſettlement ; a number of important affairs were to 
be tranſacted in peace and war between nations equally 
jealous of one another, who had not the common inſtru- 
ment of conveying their ſentiments; the ſervants of the 
company received letters which they could not read, and 
.were ambitious of gaining titles of which they could not 
comprehend the meaning; it was found highly dangerous 
to employ the natives as interpreters, upon whoſe fidelity 
they could not depend; and it was at laſt diſcovered, that 
they muſt apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the Perſian lan- 
guage, in which all the letters from the Indian princes were 
written. A few men of parts and taſte, who reſided in 
Bengal, have fince amuſed themſelves with the literature of 
and hiſtories of Perſia; but they found a reaſon in every 
page to regret their ignorance of the Arabick language, 
without which their knowledge muſt be very circumſeribed 
and unperfet, The languages of Aſia will now, perhaps, 
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be ſtudied with uncommon ardour ; they are known to be 
_ uſeful, and will ſoon be found inſtructive and entertaining; 
the valuable manuſcripts that enrich our publick libraries 
will be in a few years elegantly printed; the manners and 
ſentiments of the eaſtern nations will be perfectly known; 
and the limits of our knowledge will be no leſs extended 
than the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progreſs of this 
branch of literature, that I reduced to order the following 
inſtructions for the Perſian language, which I had collected 
ſeyeral years ago; but I would not preſent my grammar to 
the publick till I had conſiderably enlarged and improved 
it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to lay down the cleareſt 
and moſt accurate rules, which I have illuſtrated by ſelect 
examples from the moſt elegant writers; I have carefully 


compared my work with every compoſition of the ſame na- 
ture that has fallen into my hands; and though on ſo ge- 
neral a ſubjet I muſt have made ſeveral obſervations 
which are common to all, yet I flatter myſelf that my 
own remarks, the diſpoſition of the whole book, and the 
paſſages quoted in it, will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it as an 

original 
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original production. Though I am not conſcious that there 
are any eſſential miſtakes or omiſſions in it, yet I am ſenſi. 
ble that it falls very ſhort of perfection, which ſeems to with- 
draw itſelf from the purſuit of mortals, in proportion to 
their endeavours of attaining it; like the taliſman in the 
Arabian tales, which a bird carried from tree to tree 
as often as its purſuer approached it. But it has been my 
chief care to avoid all the harſh and affected terms of art 
which render moſt didaQtick works ſo tedious and unplea- 
ſant, and which only perplex the learner, without giving 
him any real knowledge: I have even refrained from making 
any enquiries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thoſe ſubjects which have already been ſo elegantly diſcuſſed 
by the moſt judicious philoſopher*®, the moſt learned di- 
vine , and the moſt laborious ſcholar of the preſent age?. 
It was my firſt deſign to prefix to the grammar a hiſtory 
of the Perſian language from the time of Xenophon to our 
days, and to have added a copious praxis of tales and poems 
| + A thort Introduction to Engliſh Grammar, 
: $ The grammar prefixed to the Didtionaty of the Engliſh Language. 
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extracted from the claſſical writers of Perſia ; but as thoſe 
additions would have delayed the publication of the gram- 
mar, which was principally wanted, I thought it adviſable 
to reſerve them for a ſeparate volume, which the publick 
may expect in the courſe of the enſuing winter. I have 
made a large collection of materials for a general hiſtory of 
Aſia, and for an account of the geography, philoſophy, and 


literature of the eaſtern nations, all which I propoſe to ar- 
range in order, if my more ſolid and more important ſtu- 
dies will allow me any intervals of leiſure . 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place the ſignal 
marks of kindneſs and attention, which I have received from 
many learned and noble perſons ; but General Carnac hes 
obliged me the moſt ſenſibly of them, by ſupplying me 
with a valuable collection of Perſian manuſcripts on every 
branch of eaſtern learning, from which many of the beſt 
examples in the following grammar are extracted. A very 
learned Profeſſor F at Oxford has promoted my ſtudies with 

* See the Hifory of the Perfian Language, a Nes of Ali, and a Short 


Hiſtory of Perfia, publiſhed with my Life Nader Sbab in the year 1773. 
+ Dr. Hur. | 
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that candour and benevolence which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſh him; and many excellent men that are the principal 
ornaments of that univerſity have conferred the higheſt fa- 
vours on me, of which I ſhall ever retain a grateful ſenſe : 
but I take a ſingular pleaſure in confeſſing that I am indebt- 
ed to a foreign nobleman * for the little knowledge which 
I have happened to acquire of the Perſian language ; and 
that my zeal for the poetry and philology of the Aſiaticks 
was owing to his converſation, and to the agreeable corre- 
ſpondence with which he ſtill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be proper to add a 
few remarks upon the method of learning the Perſian lan- 
guage, and upon the advantages which the learner may ex- 
pet from it. When the ſtudent can read the characters 
with fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation of 
every letter from the mouth of a native, let him peruſe 
the grammar with attention, and commit to memory the 
regular inflexions of the nouns and verbs: he 80 not 
burden his mind with thoſe that deviate from the common 
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form, as they will be inſenſibly learned in a ſhort courſe of 
reading. By this time he will find a dictionary neceſſary, 
and I hope he will believe me, when I aſſert from a long 
experience, that, whoever poſſeſſes the admirable work of 
Meninſki, will have no occaſion for any other dictionary of 


the Perſian tongue. He may procecd by the help of this 
work to analyſe the paſſages quoted in the grammar, and to 
examine in what manner they illuſtrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muſt not negle& to converſe with his living 
inſtructor, and to learn from him the phraſes of common 
diſcoutſe, and the names of viſible objects, which he will 
ſoon imprint on his memory, it he will take the trouble to 


look for them in the dictionary: and here I muſt caution 
him againſt condemning a work as defective, becauſe he 
cannot find in it every word which he hears; for ſounds in 
general are caught imperfectly by the car, and many words 
are ſpelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firſt book that I would recommend to him is the Gu- 
liſtan or Bed of Roſes, a work which is highly efteemed in 
the Eaſt, and of which there are ſeveral tranſlations in the 
languages of Europe : the manuſcripts of this book are very 


common; 
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common: and by comparing them with the printed edition 
of Gentius, he will ſoon learn the beautiful flowing hand 
uſed in Perſia, which conſiſts of bold ſtrokes and flouriſhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will then be a pro- 
per time for him to read ſome ſhort and eaſy chapter in this 
work, and to tranſlate it into his native language with the 
utmoſt exactneſs ; let him then lay aſide the original, and af- 
ter a proper interval let him turn the ſame chapter back in- 
to Perſian by the aſſiſtance of the grammar and dictionary: 
let him afterwards compare his ſecond tranſlation with the 
original, and correct its faults according to that model. 
This is the exerciſe ſo often recommended by the old rheto- 
ricians, by which u udent will gradually acquire the ſtyle 
and manner of any author, whom he deſires to imitate, and 
by which almoſt any language may be learned in fix months 
with cafe and pleaſure. When he can expreſs his ſentiments 
in Perſian with tolerable facility, I would adviſe him to read 
time elegant hiſtory or poem with an intelligent native, 
who will explain to him in common words the refined ex- 
preſpons that occur in reading, and will point out the beau- 
| lent 
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lent book in the language is in my opinion the collection of 
tales and fables called Anvah Soheili by Auſſein Vaez, ſur- 
named Caſhefi, who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or 
Pilpay for his text, and has compriſed all the wiſdom of the 
caſtern nations in fourteen beautiful chapters. At ſome lei- 
fare hour he may deſire his Munſhi or writer to tranſeribe 
a ſection from the Guliſtan, or a fable of Caſhehi, in the 
common broken hand uſed in India, which he will learn 
perfectly in a few days by comparing all its turns and con- 
tractions with the more regular hands of the Arabs and Per- 
ſians: he muſt not be diſcouraged by the difficulty of read- 
ing the Indian letters, for the characters are in reality the 
ſame with thoſe in which our books are printed, and are 
only rendered difficult by; the frequent omiſſion of the dia- 
critical points, and the want of regularity-in the poſition. of 
the words: but we all know. that n at a loſs to 
read letters which we reccive in our native tongue; and it 
has been proved that a man Who has a perfect knowledge of 
any language, may, with a proper attention, deeypher a let- 
ter in that idiom, though it he written in characters which 
he has never ſeen before, and of which, he has no alphabet. 
E In 
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In ſhort, I am perſuaded, that whoever will ſtudy the Per- 
fian language according to my plan, will in leſs than a year 
be able to tranſlate and to anſwer any letter from an Indian 
prince, and to converſe with the natives of India, not only 
with fluency, but with elegance. But if he deſires to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf as an eminent tranſlator, and to underſtand 
not only the general purport of a compoſition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muſt neceſſarily learn the 
Arabick tongue, which is blendid with the Perſian in fo ſin- 
gular a manner, that one period often contains both lan- 
guages, wholly diſtinct from each other in expreſſion and 
idiom, but perfectly united in ſenſe and conſtruction. This 
muſt appear ſtrange to an Ruropean reader; but he may 
form ſome idea of this uncommon mixture, when he is told 
the words of Roman and Saron origin in this period, © The 
« true law is right tenſon, conformable to the nature of 

« things; Which calls us to duty by commanding, deters 
| enen ſaudicding ® ;* bat as we may foppoſe the 
n te de conmefted in the Blowing ſen- 
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„ Middlctan's Life of Cicero vol. m1. 50 
tence, 
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tence, © The true lex is recta ratio, conformable naturæ, 
« which by commanding vocet ad officium, by eons a 
« fraude deterreat. 

A knowledge of theſe two languages will be attended 
with a variety of advantages to thoſe who acquire it: the 
Hebrew, Chaldaick, Syriack, and Ethiopian tongues are 
dialects of the Arabick, and bear us near a reſemblance to 
it as the Ionick to the Attick Greek; the jargon of Indoſ- 
tan, very improperly called the language of the Moors, con- 
tains ſo great a number of Perſian words, that I was able with 
very little difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranſlated into that idiom ; the Turkiſh contains ten Ara- 
bick or Perſian words for one originally Scythian, by which 
it has been ſo refined, that the modern kings of Perſia were 
fond of ſpeaking it in their courts: in ſhort, there is ſcarce 
a country in Aſia or Africa, from the ſource of the Nile to 
the wall of China, in which a man who underſtands Ara- 
bick, Perſian, and Turkiſh may not travel with ſatisfaction, 
or tranſact the moſt important affairs with advantage and 
ſecurity. 
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As to the literature of Aſia, it will not, perhaps, be eſ- 
ſentially uſeful to the greater part of mankind, who have 
neither leiſure nor inclination to cultivate ſo extenſive a 
branch of learning; but the civil and natural hiſtory of ſuch 
mighty empires as India, Perſia, Arabia, and Tartary, can- 
not fail of delighting thoſe who love to view the great pic- 
ture of the univerſe, or to learn by what degrees the moſt 
obſcure ſtates have riſen to glory, and the moſt flouriſhing 
kingdoms have ſunk to decay; the philoſopher will conſider 
thoſe works as highly valuable, by which he may trace the 
human mind in all its various appearances, from the rudeſt 
to the moſt cultivated ſtate: and the man of taſte will un- 
doubtedly be pleaſed to unlock the ſtores of native genius, 
and to gather the flowers of unzeſtrained and luxuriant 
— 


i ehr“ 


E and induced 
me wb c to abandon oricitta? literature, but egen io efface, as fat as poſſible, 
the very trages of it from my memory, Lcompitted the conduct and revifa) of this 
edition of my Grammar, and the compoſition of the Index to Mr. Richaodfon, 
in whoſe {kill I have "a perfedt confidence, and from whoſe application to the 
eaſtern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no ſmall 
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OF LETTERS. 


HE learner is ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the 
common terms of grammar, and to know that the 
Perſians write their characters from the right hand to 
the left. | 
There are thirty-two Perſian letters, 
A Alif, 


1 d nns 
3 
0 EEE „ „ „ 44 444 nne 
— 8 S'S 
= 142 5 ä 
=> - ©, om" 4+ 41. 14 2 IT IS 8 
on II ( v0 0 
O = & \\ | | 
02 | 
< 3 | 
- 8 3 
1 60 W ky . 
BY. >» . „ 9 9 TEREETSS a 
95 - : bet: 5% 33" | 
© = I 3 ta A 
* = a . 1 
d N $33 _ 
8 x . 4g = 


ren "W 4 \ 
OOO ot DO SG: aw ec wwepn ms . — was» —__ * o 
- 


—— — — —— n — — — 
* — —— — — — — = —— * - 


| r oy — 
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IV. III. 3 
FIN ALS. IN ITIALSs and Mepi1ars. 
Connected. Unconnefted. Connected. Unconnefted,. 
Za. nf IE 4 22 
Ain 8 8 A = A 
Gain & 2 > S G 
Fa. ry 2 A 3 F 
Kaf. A hs A 5 K 
Caf. SS S F RK 
EL SS £%> 5 6 
Lam. A 9 4 L 
T7777. 
Nun. 0 © A J N 
Vau * CT 7 C V 
Ha. & 5 0 y 4 SD H 
Ya. 6 A 2 Y 
Lam-alif. NA 213 ö 


The ſecond and 1 columns of theſe letters from 
the right hand are uſed only when they are connected with 
a preceding letter; as = Mohammed. Every letter 
ſhould be connected with that which follows it, except theſe 


ſeven ; 1 dal, © zal, » ra, I za, » zha, and , vau, 
which 
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which are never joined to the following letter, as will 
appear from the words J berk, a leaf, TY 1410 daveri a 
dominion. 

Though the perfect pronunciation of theſe letters can be 
learned only from the mouth of a Perſian or an Indian, 
yet it will be proper to add a few obſervations upon the 
moſt remarkable of them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 


It will be needleſs to ſay much of the three firſt conſo- 
nants = fince their ſound is exactly the ſame as our 
b, p, and t, in the words bar, peer, and too, which would 
be written in Perſian JL g and 47. 

WW 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like a Zh, has 
in Perſian the ſame ſound as a (, or s, as Gay) ol 
Abu Leis, a proper name. It might, therefore, have been 
rejected from the Perſian alphabet without any inconve- 
nience ; but it is uſeful in ſhowing the origin of words, 
as it is ſeldom, or never, uſed m any that are not Ara- 
bick. The fame may be obſerved of the following letters, 
7 ve uSbk e £5 which rarely occur in words ori- 
ginally Perſian. 7 
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"—_— 
S C 


The firſt of theſe letters anſwers to our ſoſt g in gem, 
which a Perſian would write ,>. or to our / in jar : 
the ſecond of them ſounds exactly like our cu in the 
words cherry, cheek ; as od Chirkes Circaſſiu. 


T 
0 is a very ſtrong aſpirate, and may be expreſſed in our 
characters by a double h, as ) hhal a condition. 


T 

= is formed in the throat, and has a ſound like the 
German ch; but the Perſians pronounce it leſs. harſhly 
than the Arabs, and give it the ſound of c before a, o, or 
u in the Tuſcan dialect, as (ils chan à lord, which a 
Florentine would pronounce like can. This is the word | 
ſo variouſly and ſo erroneouſly written by the Europeans. 
The ſovereign lord of Tartary is neither the cham, as our 
travellers call him, nor the han, as Voltaire will have it, 
but the (U khan, or can, with an aſpirate on the firſt 
letter. | | | 

| B 0 
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8 
O anſwers exactly to our d in deer n 


8 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce dh, has in Per- 
ſian the ſound of ) z, and is often confounded with it; 
thus they write and A guzeſhten to paſs : 
It is ſeldom uſed but in Arabick words ; though it ſome- 
times occurs in words purely Perſian, as (la? Ol Azar- 
bijan the province of Media, ſo called from Ol azar, an 
old word for fire, betauſe the adorers of fire, if we believe 
the Aſiatick hiſtorians, firſt built their temples in that 
province. . 


f 
_ and the three liquids  þ © ae pronounced exadily 
like our 7, I, u, „; as ly} aim gf, alY lileh à tulip, 
mir @ ſerpent, U nan bread. But () before a wy has 
the ſound of m, as 045 kumbed a tower, e amber 
amb Sn 


ergris. 


- 
af 
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2 
has the found of our z, as 3 lalehzär a bed of 
tulips. 


2 


— 


*. 
weH 3 « 


This letter has the ſound of our F in the words pleaſure, | 


treaſure ; and correſponds preciſely with the ſoft g of the ö 


French in gens, or their j in jour. It may be expreſſed in 
our characters by zh, as al; zhaleh dew; for it has the 
ſame relation to z which /i has to 5. 


oO» and (ys 

and & are our 5 and /h, as L 2 Selim ſhäh 

king Selim. 

vous bb 
Theſe four letters are pronounced by the Arahs in a 
manner peculiar to themſelves ; but in Perſian they are 
confounded with other letters. Go differs little from ( 
as O Saddar the name of a Perfian book; and l has 
nearly the ſame ſound with & as Jas otr offence ; a word 
often uſed in Engliſh, ſince our connection with India, to 
24 denote 


„ 
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denote the precious perfume called ofter of roſes. The word 
is Arabick, as the letters d and b ſufficiently prove. 6 
and I differ very little from q; but they are are pronounced 
more forcibly, and may be expreſſed by zz, as S 
Nezzami the name of a poet; — Khezzar the name of a 
prophet in the eaſtern romances. 


pools 

Theſe two letters are extremely harſh in the pronuncia- 
tion of the Arabs. The ſound of ©» ſays Meninſki, eff 
vox vituli matrem vocantis; but in Perſian it is a ſort of 
vowel, and anſwers generally to our broad a, as * Arab 
the Arabians; (.zAs fin a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
ſound like our o, as in the word before-mentioned, 
otr perfume. As to 8 it is commonly pronounced in Perſia 
like our hard gh in the word ghoft, as _ gholam à boy, 
a ſervant. 

| | a — 
Shas the found of f in fall, as JG an omen. 


3 and 
is another barſh Arabick letter, Wann 


n . f 
8 
W - — 8 
0 ” 
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often confounded with IJ which has the found of our I, 
as N Kermin the province of Carmania; S Kaf a 
fabulous mountain in the Oriental tales. 


Po 

When J has three points above it, the Perſians give 
it the ſound of g in the word gay, as . guliſtän a 
bed of roſes ; but theſe points are very ſeldom written in the 
Perſian manuſcripts ; fo that the diſtinction between * t 
and £) g can be learned only by uſe: thus they often 
write MS roſe-water, and pronounce it gulab. 


Je ov 
See the remark on > Theſe letters are the liquids I, , 


8 2 


8 5 
v is a ſlight aſpiration, and is often redundant, as ur 
behär the ſpring, which is pronounced almoſt like bear ; 
wo | Herat @ city in the province of Coraſan, which the 


Greeks call Aria: 3 therefore is the ; of the French in 
honnete, whence came our honeft without an aſpiration. At 
0 the 


— — m e e eee 
e f N * 
? ” 
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the end of a word it. frequently ſounds like a vowel, as 
ke, which has the ſame ſenſe and pronunciation as the 
Italian che which. 


OF VOWELS. 


Tas long vowels are | , (g, and may be pronounced 
as a, o, ce, in the words call, flole, feed ; as & khin 4 
lord, | »,| ora to him, A neez alſo; but the ſhort vowels 
are expreſſed by ſmall marks, two of which are placed above 
the letter, and one below it, as ba or be, & be or bi, 


d bo or bu; thus, 
A and 7 


- 
UoUs - Us af 


VL 2 * FER W 
Eder in tuck Shirkzi bedeft fred dili mira 
Bekhäli hinduiſh bakſhem Samarcand u Bokharara. 
The mark « placed above a. conſonant ſhows that the 
fylable ends with it, as (S. Sa-mar-can-di a na- 
tive of Samarcand ; the firſt of which fyllables is ſhort, the 


ture: but this belongs to the proſody. The ſhort vowels 


2 - 
9 
.. 6 . . 1 Are 
. . 
4 1 
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are very ſeldom written in che Perſian books; and the 
other · orthographical marks are likewiſe uſually ſuppreſſed, 
except Medda —, Hamza *, and Teſhdid ©; the two firſt 
of which are moſt common. 

' Medda above an | gives it a very broad ſound, as * 
aun: Hamza ſupplies the place of (g in words that end 
in ; it therefore ſometimes repreſents the article, as 4 
namei à book, or denotes the former of two ſubſtantives, as 
. U nifei muſhk a bag of muſk ; or, laſtly, it marks 
the ſecond perſon ſingular in the compound preterite of a 
verb, as Dl dadei, which would regularly be (SO 
. dadeh 1 thou haſt given. Teſhdid ſhews a conſonant to be 
doubled, as v Ie turrch a lock of hair. 

The omiſſion of the ſhort vowels will at firſt perplex the 
ſtudent ; ſince many words that are compounded of the 
ſame conſonants, have different ſenſes according to the dif- 
ference of the vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exact pronunciation of every word from a native, he may 
give every ſhort vowel a kind of obſcure ſound very common 
in Engliſh, as in the words fin, bird, mother, which a Ma- 
hometan would write without any vowel, , brd, mthr ; 
thus the Perſian word O bd may be pronounced like our 

Vau 
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Vau ,and Ya (g are often uſed as conſonants, like our v 
and y ; thus, (|, Van à town in Armenia; Ol juvan ju- 
venis, giovane, young; ( Yemen, that province of Arabia 
which we call the happy ; jos. Khodayar, a proper name 
ſignifying the friend of God. 3 before | often loſes its ſound, 
as O khan @ zable. h 
Il would not adviſe the learner to ſtudy the parts of ſpeech 

until he can read the Perſian characters with tolerable flu- 
| ency; which he will ſoon be able to do, if he will ſpend 
a few hours in writing a page or two of Perſian in Engliſh 
letters, and reſtoring them after a ſhort interval to their 
proper characters by the help of the alphabet. I ſhall cloſe 
this ſection with a piece of Perſian poetry written bath in 
the Aſiatick and European characters: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firſt couplet of which has been already 
quoted ; and a tranſlation of it ſhall be inſerted in its proper 


: 


Kuniri abi rucnabid va gulgheſhti muſellära. by 


os 
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M , Ly was SS 
DGE O Af JS! po ep O 


Fugin kein luliän ſhokhi ſhiringfri ſhehriſhob 
Chunkn berdendi ſabr az dil ke turkan khani yagmira 


Cris fs Joe le phos hae 5 
D $3) Gals ap ks, Je aL ot 

Ze eſhki nitemami ma jemili yari muſtagniſt 

Beab u reng u khil u khatt che hjet ruyi zibara. 
BASS 3 go ee J| Em 

Hadis az mutreb u mei gi va razi dehri kemter ju 

Ke kes nekſhud u nekſhaied behikmet ein moammara. 

polo CHARITY of Lap Da) > of (90 

Men az in hufni rurafrün ke yuſuf daſhti daneſtem 
le L ea Jl . 

| LUIS ,42 0% gol OU 

0 | Nasihet 
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7 


Nasihet goſhi kun jana ke az jun doſter darend 
PP 


5 Te ts Seh 22 
Boden guiis A a 
Javabi telkhi mizeibed lebi Iali ſhekerkhära. 


6 


Gazel-gufti va dun u bel va Khoſh bukhin ag 
Ke ber nazmi to afſhaned felek ikdi furiara, 


In this ſpecimen of Perſian writing the learner will obſerve 
ke a few combinations of letters, which he muſt by no means 
= forget; as J lamalif, compounded of ) I and | a, in the 
1 | word Ni. moſells: but the moſt uſual combinations are 


formed with ” ET + which have the fingular property 
of cauſing all the preceding letters to riſe above the line, 


| ARE wacher, x td tas-hech, 


' 7 


124. : 


24 — 
* - 
» 4 
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The Arabick characters, like thoſe of the Europeans, are 
written in a variety of different hands; but the moſt com- 
mon of them are the — Niſkhi, the U Tlik, 
or hanging, and the .. Shekeſteh, or broken. Our 
books are printed in the Niſkhi hand, and all Arabick ma- 
nuſcripts, as well as moſt Perſian and Turkiſh hiſtorics, are 
written in it; but the Perſians write their poctical works 
in the Talik, which anſwers to the moſt elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekeſteh, it is very irregular and 


inelegant, and is chiefly uſed by the idle Indians, who will 


not take time to form their letters perfectly, or even to in- 
ſert the diacritical points; but this hand, however difh- 
cult and barbarous, muſt be learned by all men of buſineſs 
in India, as the letters from the princes of the country are 
ſeldom written in any other manner. A ſpecimen of theſe 
different forms of writing is engrayed, and inſerted at the 


OF 
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OF NOUNS, 
AND FIRST OF GENDERS. 


Tux reader will ſoon perceive with pleaſure a great re- 
ſemblance between the Perſian and Engliſh languages, in 
the facility and ſimplicity of their form and conſtruction : 
the former, as well as the latter, has no difference of ter- 
mination to mark the gender, either in ſubſtantives or ad- 
jectives: all inanimate things are neuter, and animals of 
different ſexes either have different names, as * puſer a boy, 
24S keneez a girl, or are diſtinguiſhed by the words 3 ner 
male, and O made female; as 53 a ſheeri ner a hon, 
0 a ſheeri made a lioneſs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, after the 
manner of the Arabians, by having „ added to it, as 
gaze maſhuk 4 friend, amicus, 45 ya maſhiika a 
„ eee | 


Flowers ae in ay boſom, . * 
„ 


but 
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but in general, when the Perſians adopt an Arabick noun of 
the feminine gender, they make it neuter, and change the 
final i into ; thus , nimet @ benefit is written : 
and almoſt all the Perſian nouns ending in , which are 
very numerous, are borrowed from the Arabs. 


OF CASES. 


The Perſian ſubſtantives, like ours, have but one varia- 
tion of caſe, which is formed by adding the ſyllable ¶ to 
the nominative in both numbers; and anſwers often to the 
dative, but generally to the accuſative caſe in other lan- 
guages; as, — 
Nominative, =. puſer a child. 

Dative and Acc. TIDY EO ar er 
When the accuſative is uſed indefinitely, the ſyllable | , 
omitted, as eee nga ag 
that is, any flower; but when the noun is definite or li- 
mited, that llable is added to it, as Ou In gulra 


chid he gathered the flower, that is, the particular flower. 
There is no genitive caſe in Perſian, but when two ſub- 


ſtantives of different meanings come together, a keſra or 
| | E Wy: ſhort 
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ſhort e (-) is added in reading to the former of them, and 
the latter remains unaltered, „ Q., the muſt of 
Tartary, which muſt be read muſhke Khoten. The ſame 
rule muſt be obſerved before a pronoun poſſeſſive; as 
Cs 2 puſere men my child: and before an adjective; 
as STU e ſhemſhire tabnak a bright ſoymitar. If 

the firſt word ends in | or , the letter (g is affixed to it; 
as L. U paſha 4 baſhe, owe SAL paſhii Mouſel the 
baſha of Mouſel, Dane mivaha fruits, get SO 
mivahai ſhireen fiveet fruits : if nouns ending in come 
before other nouns or adjectives, the mark Hamza * is added 
win > gs the fountain 
of life. 

| The other caſes are expreſſed for the moſt part, as in 
our language, — OR INs Ger noyy 62 


2 Cl ai puſer O child. 
DNA, ny; mn 


erm often form a voeative caſe by adding 

| to the nominative, as dL. ſakia O cup-bearer, 1h 
ſhaha O : thus Sadi uſes Ale bulbula as the vocative 
. | 
vary 


az . 

* 

_— 

. 3 

Am . ; 

1 8 
3 
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7 way wy ne 
Bring, O ue the tidings of POR ; leave all 
unpleaſant news to the owl. 


In ſome old compoſitions the particle mmer is prefixed 
to the accuſative caſe; as A ls! ,-» mer ora deedem 
IT ſaw him; but this is either obſolete or inelegant, and is 


ſeldom uſed by the moderns. 


The reader, who has been uſed to the inflexions of 


European languages, will, perhaps, be pleaſed to ſee an 
example of Perſian nouns, as they anſwer to the caſes in 


Latin : 


JS gul a roſe, roſa. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. JS a roſe, roſa. | mes roſæ. 


Gen. 2 of a roſe, roſæ. WS of roſes, roſarum. 


Dat. | AF 79270, roſe. UL roſes, roſis. 


Acc. by; the roſe, rofam. Di roſes, roſas. 
Voc. JS FE, 
er N O roſe, 6 roſa. M C1 O roſes, 6 roſe, 


Abl. feen a roſe, roll. U 31 from roſes, roſis. 


* 
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Ja bulbul a nightingale, 
Singular. 
| Nom. and Gen. als a nightingale. 
Dat. and Acc. | ks to @ nightingale. 
Voc. Q, EI (Poet. AA:) O nightingale. 
Abl. Jabs 1 from a nightingale. 
| Plural. 
Nom. and Gen. „N: nightingales. 
Dat. and Acc. N to e 


Al. o, firm — 


— oe ——— — 
* * ͤ EG ry ** 
- 
* 


J& ly oT ag ole , Las . 
JS las 0/0 e 
ol . Je Joy a 


Boy, 88 for the ſeaſon of the roſe approaches ; | 
let us again break our vows of repentance in the midſt of 
the roſes. O Hafiz, thou defireſt, like the nightingales, 
| the preſence of the roſe : let thy very ſoul be a ranſom for 
the earth where the keeper of the roſe-garden walks! 


1 1 N * 
- . = * 
3 12 * 
#* of a - » | BY . — 4 | ; s 
. , 6 i yy G . 
| » 0 
w \ % 
_—I . * 
F jp 2 
1 . . a a . 
p - * 
W. 
* 
ON 
« 
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I ſhall in this manner quote a few Perſian couplcts, as 
examples of the principal rules in this grammar: ſuch quo- 
tations will give ſome variety to a ſubje& naturally barren 
and unpleaſant ; will ferve as a ſpecimen of the oriental 
ſtyle; and will be more eaſily retained in the memory than 
rules delivered in mere proſe. 


OF THE ARTICLE. 


Our article @ is ſupplied in Perſian by adding the letter 
& to a noun, which reſtrains it to the ſingular number; 
as SAS guli a kd roſe ; 

> 6 HDR? E AFL) 2 5 

Wy Gs. 6 3 ol 
One morning I went into the garden to gather a roſe, when 
on a ſudden the voice of à nightingale ſtruck my ear. 


Without this termination 12 gal would ſignify roſes or 
flowers collectively, as 


&S eK 


Call for wine, and ſcatter flowers around. 


When a noun ends in y the idea of unity is expreſſed by 
the mark Hamza, as agua cheſhmei a. ſingle fountain. 
F OF 
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OF NUMBERS. 


From the two examples in a preceding ſection it appears 
that the Perſian plural is formed by adding (f or H to the 
ſingular : but theſe terminations are not, as in many lan- 
guages, wholly arbitrary ; on the contrary, they are regu- 
lated with the utmoſt preciſion. The names of animals 
form their plural in , as | 

&S <= gurk a wolf. 862 = gurkan wolves. 
SAL pelenk a Hger. GL pelenkan tygers. 
but words which ſignify things without life make their 
plurals by the addition of the ſyllable |S, as 
)\» bal a wing. Ls balha wings. 
ahi 4. ſhore. . fahilha ſhores. 
Both theſe plurals occur in the following elegant diſtich, 
e DS, O auls 
The night is dark; the fear of the waxes. oppreſs us, and 
the whirlpool is dreadful ! How ſhould thoſe, who bear 
ncht burdens on the ſhores, know the miſery of our ſitua- 
4130 
| There 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to theſe rules: 
the names of animals ſometimes make their plurals in 
as well as in G.. as As ſhütür a camel, 9 ſhütürha 
and oo ſhituran camels; and on the other fide the 
names of things ſometimes have plurals in (.,l, as = leb 
a lip, O leban lips. 

Names of perſons ending in | or + form their plurals in 
O, as Glo dana, a learned man, LUIS danayan learned 
men; and thoſe that end in , are made plural by changing 
the laſt letter into IT as a= peché an infant, SR 
pechẽgan infants; and ſometimes by adding (U as a ſepa- 
rate ſyllable ; thus, — teriſhte an angel, oa 
feriſhte gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in z, the final letter is ab- 
ſorbed in the plural before the ſyllable |S, as als Kkhane @ 
houſe, ( khanha houſes. 

In ſome modern Perſian books, as the Life of Nader Shah 
and others, the plural often ends in lor in wiz, if the 
ſingular has a final 3. 

Sing. 3 
Gl nüwaziſh a favour. HA; nüwaziſhat favours. 
kalat a caſtle. I kalajat caſtles. 


but 
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but theſe muſt be conſidered as barbarous, and are a proof 
that the late dreadful commotions which have ruined the 
empire of the Perſians, have begun to deſtroy even the 
beautiful ſimplicity of their language. 


It muſt not be omitted, that the Arabick ſubſtantives 


frequently have two ſorts of plurals, one formed according 
to the analogy of the Perſian nouns, and another after the 
irregular manner of the Arabians; as Cc aib à vice, 
E aibha and dle avaib vices; s kalah 4 caſtle, 


LzxJ5 kalaha and S kalaa caſtles ; Q nayib a viceroy, 


plur. I navab, which our countrymen have miſtaken 
for the ſingular number, and ſay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to prove the 
impoſlibility of learning the Perſian language accurately 
without a moderate knowledge of the Arabick ; and if the 
learner will follow my advice, he will peruſe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius * before he attempts to 
tranſlate a Perſian, manuſcript. - - 


* There are two fine editions of this grammar, the firſt publiſhed by the 
very learned Golius, and the ſecond by the late Albert Schultens ; both theſe 
Orientaliſts have added a number of Arabick odes and elegies, which they 
have explained in excellent notes: but theſe editions are ſcarce, and Meninſki 


has inſerted in his grammar the ſubſtance of Erpenius, with many new re- 


marks. 


OF 


—̃— 
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| \ 
OF ADJECTIVES. 


The Perſian adjectives admit of no variation, but in the 
degrees of compariſon. The poſitive is made comparative 
by adding to it A, and ſuperlative by adding 27 as 


3 n. 7 —_— ; __ 


Our than after a compantive is expreſſed by the prepo- 
ſition II az, as | 


Is, Il gy 5 SO 
Hs l i 360 ol. 


The brightneſs of thy face is more ſplendid than the Ak 
of day; the blackneſs of thy locks is darker than the 
hue of night. 


On dS gg * 


The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter than it; the 


cypecs 1 2 but thy ſhape is more graceful than 
. G * 


— — — 


be a compounded adjective, the ſyllables (I and | , denoting 
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An adjective is ſometimes uſed ſubſtantively, and forms 
its plural like a noun, G hbakiman the wiſe; if it 


the plural number of the oblique caſe, are placed at the end 
of it, as ) ſahibdil an honef nan; oblique | 2 


ſahibdilra; plural . 8 @hibdilan, oblique | Joe 
ſahibdilanra ; as 


HE © * r C A. 5 
o. 1 80 . JE. 


The damſels with faces like a dcjeQed at the fight 


of that cheek ; the nymphs with the fragrance of jeſſa- 
mine are r! view thoſe curls. 


—- 
. P. * 5 4 - * x . * = 
Es. ah. #4 — ente 1 ' 
: 4 # SS $' : ot 54 | 4 s 14 298 1808 4 


: \'OPF PRONOUNS. 80 FO 8 . 


j * 


The pron pours ws ek hich lm; 


43 — . 8 £42 


8 "+ Wb * — me! 1 * ng, 
Nati: dg 77 or td irc, i noom » 

Siet, men me. 
A 2001 858 = ; $7 . 2 =! N 

Fur. UE we. . FB Hs. 


7 N F ate 


*% 
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0 955 N | 1 g | . 1 60 Thou.” | * { _ = 
Sing. 45 to %. Obl. y tura fie. 


Plur. U, ſhumã Jon, or Je. LU ſhumari you, 


j * | of o He.. >. 4 
Sing. ol 0 he, fie. or it. Obl. Lighter Mr, or it. 
Plur. ode tes, 5 ä 


ES. PAY Se. 
© Ho ord SS Www 
I went, and bruiſed, their helmets ; I disfigured their beau- 


T 


8 | ) IEA cas was | ST 
ey ade > cs wp. 
Se 

When the king of the world ſhowed his face, the MEAN 
| kiſſed the ground, and advanced before him. Ferdyf. 


Sometimes after the. prepoſition» is, the letter & is 
inſerted to prevent the hiatus, as O bedo for ,l, bed in 
* it; 


— " MR — . - 
— © ww oy . — — „„ 


— — 


a 
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it; the ſame may be obſerved of G bedan for My bein 
in that, ©3292 bedeen for (.y2ls in this *, 


The poſſeſſives are the ſame with the perſonals, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by being added to their ſubſtantives; as 
Sing. * JS dili men my heart. 
„ JS dil to 2% heart. 
C4 or 4 40 dili o his or her heart. _ 
Plur. Lo (Ste dilhai ma our hearts. 
PEN SO e e No. 
Poet. O | ; 
-— wel WS dilhal iſhün * . 
Poet. O. 


They are often expreſſed in the ſingular number by theſc 
finat letters , em, et, and ( eſh, and after an | or g 
by (I am, oT at, and (| aſh: but after nouns ending in 
| for , menu, the finals 


As TOE F 


. 3 -bts 
1 ' rock . 


LEES 5s 


6! 2s ore putt - wig if we adopt the reading 
A mne 


4 — ara} ha ect £25 228M 


t God , 10! bod wap is cus d 3 29g of þ 


" * | 0 
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8 I dilem my heart. 

s dilet thy heart. 

oS I diteſh his or her heart. 
| E jamei am my robe. 


2 


SE jamei at thy robe. 


5! al Jamei aſh his or her robe. 
wo muim my hair. 

V müit thy hair. 

Uo muliſh 4s or her hair. 


In poetry, and ſometimes in proſe, the oblique caſes of the 
perſonal pronouns are alſo expreſſed by 2 G- as 


„ 
Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O heaven, 


preſerve it from decay 


Theſe oblique caſes are joined to any word in the ſentence 
which the poet finds convenient; thus in the couplet juſt 
quoted the pronoun ( it is added to ; fo in the 
following diſtich, O the dative of 45 hou, is placed after 
the conjunction gher #f. 
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25 oe, 2 waz y= a=) ol Cr? 

es 2) 3 op 0985. on? ks as 

Tinge the ſacred carpet with wine, if the maſter of the 

feaſt orders thee ; for he that travels is not ignorant of 
the ways and manners of banquet-houſes. 


Our reciprocal pronouns own. and /elf are expreſſed in 
Perſian by the following words, which are applicable to 
all perſons and ſexes ; as 


Nom. O, or ( Oblique, |,0,A 
| (5b 2 Or * 1 2 * 
or = | 
thus we may uſe | 
OS fel. = L ourſebves. 
O4S Y thyſelf. U yourſebves. 
A I his or herſelf. Og. OU themſetves &. 


I here uſe bis /elf and their ſelves inſtead of the corrupted words himſelf and 
tbemſebves ; in which uſage I am juftified by the authority of Sidney, and of 
other writers in the reign of Elizabeth: feht ſeems to have been originally a 
noun, and was, perhaps, a ſynonymous word for ſou!; according to Locke's 
definition of it, © Se is that conſcious thinking thing, which is ſenfible or 
« conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs and miſery :” if this 
obſervation be juſt, the Arabs have exactly the ſame idiom, for their (. 
ſoul, anſwers preciſely to our ſelf, as „ ( 3 dvds 
* a boy threw bis /eif into a river.” 4 A WH S 
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ds alſo joined like the Latin ie to every perſon of 
a verb, as 


Sing. Plur. 
PRO e vent. 2 V venimus. 
SN Oe veniſti. No i veniſtis. 
AO 4 ifſe venit. N A i venerunt. 


The word O ſeems to be redundant in the . 
beautiful lines of Sadi, 


2 Job of * AS a> 3 
Doſt thou know what the owls 8 ſaid to me? 


« What ſort of man art thou, that canſt be ignorant 
* of love? 


When Q is uſed as a pronoun poſſeſſive, it anſwers to 
the Greek ogerepoc, and ſignifies my, thy, our, your, his 
or her, and their, according to the perſon and number of 
the principal verb in the ſentence ; as in this couplet of 
Hafiz, 


* low JS = 
Les CU (2! Go? OD 


I ſee 
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I ſee no man, either among the nobles or the populace, 
to whom I can truſt the ſecret of my afflicted heart. 


The demonſtrative pronouns are the following: 


irie. 
Sing. (II this. Oblique 44 f 
Plur. OU he. [Ul 
or ly or | Le 

T that. 
Sing. T that. Oblique caſes, Fig 
Plur. UT thoſe. [UT 
or lg or DUN 


When (vl cen is prefixed to a noun, ſo as to form one 
word, it is frequently changed into 1 im, as e imſheb 
night ; 


wal & Alo Dr S 
Heaven 8 great is my happineſs this night! for chi 
night is my beloved come unexpectedly 
and e imrüz , 


n — = S 0 ＋Æ＋ 
3 1 r TN 4 2 JS pl= 
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„This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the feaſt of 
* ſpring ; this day my heart obtains its deſires, and for- 


* tune is favourable.” 
The words * and 89 prefixed to pronouns perſonal, 
change them into poſſefftves, and are read with a ſhort vowel, 
ani to or ez ani to, 1. e. thine, as 
| Ok gf gf ae e 
O my moon of Canaan (O Joſeph) the throne of Egypt 


is thine. 


The relatives and interrogatives are ſupplied by the inva- 
riable pronouns e ke and a. che, of which the former 
uſually relates to perſons, and the latter to things : in the 
oblique caſes of theſe pronouns the final , 1s abſorbed be- 
fore the ſyllable [, as 


Nom. a> who. Oblique, [= whom. 
&> which. . '> which. 

SL and ( > are interrogatives, and are very often 
Joined to the verb Cul, as S uli is it ? — 
what is it ? 

> 92 wile 398 of 2H 
Congtn ailozy; 24> 4, a> (iy 0 
I O hea- 


6 * Py 3 2 „ ² 2 63 r ” 
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O heaven ! whoſe precious pearl, and whoſe ineſtimable 
jewel is that royal maid, with a cheek like the moon, 
and a forehead like Venus? 


os kudim is alſo an interrogative pronoun, as 


S 2) Er att AS Gly 


We are fond of wine, wanton, diſſolute, and with roll- 
ing eyes; but who is there in this city that has not the 
ſame vices ? | 


Our ſoever is expreſſed in Perſian by or O prefixed 
to the relatives, as 


as and aG 1 


r and = whatſoever. 
OF VERBS. 


The Perſians have active and neuter verbs like other 
nations; but many of their verbs have both an active and 
neuter ſenſe, which can be determined only by the con- 
ſtruction. Theſe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 


and 


*.- 
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and but three changes of tenſe; the imperative, the aoriſt, 
and the preterite; all the other tenſes being formed by the 


help of the particles C5 and CD or of the auxiliary 


verbs =- or GO 10 be, and (cy las to be willing. 
The paſſive voice is formed by adding the tenſes of the verb 


ſubſtantive G to the participle preterite of the active; 
A Oi was read. The inflexions of theſe auxilia- 
ries muſt be here exhibited, and muſt be learned by heart, 


as they will be very uſeful in forming the —— tenſes 
of the active verbs. 


G to be. 
The preſent tenſe of this verb is irregular, but very eaſy, 
and muſt be carefully remembered, as it is the model for 
the variations of perſons in all tenſes. 


Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. * Jam. Plur - & We are. 
CS! thou art. Ol ye are. 
1 =. lie is. | ul they are. 


This tenſe joined to nouns, pronouns, or adjectives often 
coaleſces with them, and loſes the initial | alif; as with 
pronouns, | 


Sing. 


47 
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Sing. — ego ſum. Plur. _ nos ſfumus. 


ety Iu es. Dus Doi eſtis. 

wg) l. Aly! illi funt. 
With adjectives, 

Dl TI am glad. _ we are glad. 


CEOS thou art glad. U you are glad. 
WwOl he is glad. O they are glad. 


The negatives are formed by prefixing as or 5, as 1 2 
T am not, &c. but , is commonly written Cu, 
there is not, as 


Cones wo fed asf iis ol Crd 


— 


Cw = * = 


The path of love is a path to which there is no end, in 
« which there is no remedy for lovers, but to give up 


« their ſouls.” Hafiz. 
Second Preſent from the defective e io be. 
Sing. Fg Tam. Plur. 2 we are. 
— thou art. on are. 
Lund he is. Rd they are. 


Preterite 


795 
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Preterite. 
Sing. Plur. 
£93 1 was. . We Were. 


Co thou vt. r you were. 
lie war. 13 they were. 


Preterite Imperfect. 


A GW gw Bt gr fe 
Compound Preterito. 


| 021 have been. ol Ivy we have been. 


CN or 50% thou haſt been. G 5D 49 you have been. 
ow! 2807 he has been. | au! 027 they have been. 


Preterpluperfect. | 
* 5042 I had been. 2 We had been. 


COLI 20 thou hadft been. O you had been. 
A $094 he had been. O they had been. 


Future. 


% Ii be. 


907 222148 we will be. 
0 * thou wilt be. 


O44 DaDl a. you will be. 


el he will be. d l they will be. 
| K Imperative. 
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Imperative. 
Sing. | Plur. 
— let us he. 
or „ be lion. U be ye. 
Mor O let him be. Ab let them br. 
Subjundlive or Aoriſt. 
8 or : I be. 5 aut Or ayes we be. 
A = thou begſt. N or Dyg2 you be. 
AL or —_— he be. Oy or gt they be. 
| Potential. 

5 ye 7 would * S yy WE, would be. 
COIL thou 700 be. | SO 49 you would be. 
CLOS he would' be. So they would be. 


ws 0 T ſhall have been. pals 50 44 weſhaBhave bern. 
U 3O 42 thou ſhalt] havebeen. Us —  youſhall have been. 

XL 20D 42 he ſhall have been. U 0 g2theyſhallhavebeeu 

Infinitive. 

Preſent, Oos by contraction Og. 70 be. 

Preterite, G 0 lo laue been. 

1 r Daticiples. © © — 

Na kh being. N ,, been. 
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. 70 be, 
uſed in forming the Paſſive Voice. 


Indicative Preſent. 


Sing. Plur. 
- a 5 ton r are. 
2 * 1 thou art. SITE _—_ you are. 
„ (oe hes. Jak (oo they are. 
Preterite. 

* I was. 8 We Torre. 
N thou waſt. yon Were, 
X he Was. IDS they were. 


Preterite Imperfect. 
* Compound Preterite. 


1 zD% 1 have been. zA. we have been. 
= N or N Thou haft been. M O. you have been. 


e has been. Alz they have been. 
Preterpluperfect. 

N I had been. 042 ws e had len. 

COW ws thou hadft been. N yon had been. 

Nie had been. JO 92 3s they had been. 


Future, 
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Future. 

Sing. Plur. 
. ** I will be. N „* we will be. 
Os ( lg. thou wilt be. N DgBh gs you will be. 
As Bl he will be. = they will be. 

Imperative. 
2 let us be. 
be thou. | N be ye. 
O 9% let him be. 2 let them be. 


Subjunctive, or Aoriſt. 


24 T be. 
CS 9% thou beſt. 
3 * he be. 
Infinitive. 
| 0 Participles. 


* Being. | * N having been. 
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or O10 be willing. 
Aoriſt, 
uſed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. 8 la Þ will. Plur. we will. 

C2! lou wilt. I you will, 

CE] la. he will. DI =. they vill. 
The other tenſes are formed like thoſe of the regular verbs. 


OF TENSES. 


It will here be uſeful to exhibit an analyſis of all the 
tenſes of a Perſian verb, and to ſhow in what manner they 
are deduced from the infinitive, which is properly conſidered 
by the oriental grammarians as the ſpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenſes, and which, therefore, is called in 
Arabick 0uze maſdar or the ſource. 

All regular infinitives end in , as ON y 70 nn 
wah to grieve, OO jf ap to fear. | 

The third perſon of the preterite is formed by rejecting 
from the infinitive, M lie arrived, Nall he * 
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I ſaid, is the zephyr breathing from the garden? or is a ca- 


ravan of muſk coming from Khoten ? 


The letter / prefixed to this tenſe is often redundant, as 


Sx Y le took the mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the imperfect tenſe by pre- 
fixing the particles ( or (; as Q- or On) (Dd 
he was arriving. 

In the third perſons the- imperfect tenſe is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by adding (g to the preterite, as (g he was 
grieving, — they were grieving; this form is very 


© They were immerſed in * and deli 35 ber were 


* conſtantly liftening to the melody of the lute, and of 


the cymbal.” 
The fame letter (g added to the firſt and third perſons 
of the paſt tenſe forms the. potential mood, as | a5 
I might, could, ſhould, os would. grieve, Cartel te might, 

Se. grieve ; ſo Ferduſi in a love-ſong, 
n = 
2 hel tn 


« Tf 
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« If I could ſleep one night on thy boſom, I ſhould ſeem 
to touch the ſky with my exalted head.” 


and Hafiz, 
Sl a> 55 Do gion 2 af> L of 
Sorg co, A 
* Thoſe locks, each cur] of which is worth a hundred 
«© muſk-bags of China, would be ſweet indeed if their 
cent proceeded from ſweetneſs of temper.” 


The participle preterite 1s formed from the infinitive by 
changing G into z, as = arrived, gals ſprinkled ; 
from which participle and the auxiliary verbs ; and 
O are made ſeveral compound tenſes, and the paſſive 
voice; as 1 NI have ſprinkled, 04 U I had 

Jprinkled, als gals T fhall have ſprinkled, As N 
Iwas ſprinkled. 


e. O i ole 
oz 5 2 A JS 
We have given up all our fouls to thoſe two inchanting 
. narcifſus's (eyes), we have placed all our hearts on thoſe 
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The Perſians are very fond of the participle preterite ; 
and it is very often uſed by their elegant writers to connect 
the members of a ſentence, and to ſuſpend the ſenſe till 
the cloſe of a long period : in poetry it ſometimes is uſed 
like the third perſon preterite of a verb, as in this fine 
couplet : 


O g es > £55 
oQ ES! ol , Se 


The brightneſs of the cup and the goblet . the 
light of the moon; the cheeks of the young cup- 
« bearers ſteal the ſplendour of the fun.” 


In the ode from which this couplet is taken every diſtich 
ends with the word o for O he ftruck. 


In compolition the infinitive is contracted by rejecting . 
as Oo ,I will be; ſo Hafiz, | | 
X zun 01 22 as oy 2 
— gle will on fd nk un; 
8 


» + OS: 


This 


\ 
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This ſhort infinitive is likewiſe uſed after imperſonal verbs, 
as o gs it is poſſible to do; O Ole it is neceſſary to 
do; thus 5 the een of Perſia, 


. > (gm? 
oof, e 


6 TT 1s n to attain the jewel of thy wiſhes by thy 
cov endeavours ; it is a yain imagination to think 
ce that it will come to thee without aſſiſtance. 


and the port quotedin th hiſtory of Cacvini, 


2 ab ES,» 
S of Ss SS =; 


« The life of man is à journal, in — he muſt write 
r 


The . i regularly formed by throwing away 
the termination (.,0y from the ipfinitive, as (v arrive 
thou, from . to arrive: the lettex » is often pre- 
fixed to the imperative, as . ſay thou; ar thou; 
r 3 had 
flighted him. 


ffs M Ll 
* 
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L ERS ys = ola Ul 
Gon wn wn Sz ww 
Ne e WO 
„ & / ES by 
O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if thou feareft 
not me, at leaſt fear God ! why haſt thou inflamed my 
wrathful teniper ? doſt thou not dread my b 
i - 5 
27 et ei 6! 14.7 he 
It muſt be here obſerved, that the negatives A and 5 are 
ctongys in the ——_ NO Oe og 
Ts. bs 


Se d Citi 8 

TE AY O GAY A) 

©] kave felt the palm of love; aft not of. whom ; I have 
ee eee 


__ 4d * 
Before verbs beginning with | lf the leters 3. Ts 


are changed into . wo and . = before — 
FM W | g | 
Words . 


„ Boy 
. i 3 
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« Boy, bring a cup of wine ; bring a few more cups of 
pure wine.” 


ined a> &> ol . Anh > 
— 2 E Q 


<« Say, bring no tapers into our aſſembly, for this might 
« the moon of my beloved's cheek is at its full in our 
% banquet ; ſprinkle no perfume in our apartment, for 
to our minds the fragrance that conſtantly proceeds 
« from thy locks is ſufficiently pleaſing.” 


The contracted participle uſed in compound epithets is 
by agent IN 3 excite n 
BI. . cue the name of iy inthe 
E | 
The participles of the preſent tenſe are formed by adding 
Gl. | or o to the imperative, as U. U — and o. 
arriving; ä 


Sas. * 


* 
5 "A * 1 * 2 rom 
= 
e ba 2 E 
* 
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From the imperative alſo is formed the conjunctive tenſe 
or aoriſt by adding to it the uſual perſonal termination, as 
from ( "| come thou, 5 I may or will come. 


- 


5 
EA Her SE d 


«© When the ſun of the EP fiſe from ah eaſt of 
< the cup, a thouſand tulips will ſpring from the gar- 
6 den of the cup-bearer's check. 


By this affected, yet lively allegory, . 0 poet only m means | 
that * the cup-bearer will bluſh when foo thall preſent. the 
« wine to the gueſts.” + 5 


For the moſt part this form of the Perſian verb, which 

the grammariaris propetly call the aorift, of indefinite tenſe, 
anſwers to the potential mood of other language and is go 
vethed by eonjunctiens as in Latin and Englih: this will 
po. eee vom fm 
De . Tita 


128104 g 81 LD * 


_ . olds 2 ede, 
ws 5 5 — ie 
9. 
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. 3 G 20h N 3 88 
l 1 — % * 2 
45 wal > play ESL, 4 > S af 
O D = CET N vo, GVA 

Os wget LIES Digs Lola 35 


« Tt is evident to the diſcerning and intelligent part of 
* mankind, that, whenever the affairs of the world 
© are thrown into confuſion, and fortune favours the 
*« deſires of the unjuſt, the great Diſpoſer of events, in 
e the effuſion of his endleſs mercy, ſelects ſome fortu- 
nate hero, whom he ſupports with his eternal favour : 
* and whom he commands to heal with the balm of 
* benevolence the wounds of the afflicted, and to 
e ſweeten the bitter draught of their misfortunes with 


<« the honey of juſtice.” 


in which period the words OO ,F kerded, Me kuned, 
lo perdized, and O., fazed, are the aoriſts of 
G 3 kerdiden, HO Fg kerden, s * perdakhten, 
and — ſakhten, governed by the conjunction a= 
that. | | 


8 The 
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The preſent tenſe is formed by prefixing ( or ( 
to the aoriſt, as Slows I know, lO th thou knoweſt, 
= he knoweth : 


logs = UN ae 
S gf = low = oo JS! » 

O gentle gale, paſs by the place which thou knoweft, and 
diſcloſe the fecrets of my heart which hou tnoweft. 


r 
With that ſweet hue which thou beare oft « on * roſe of 
thy cheek, thou draweſt a line over the face of the gar- 


The particles A and we ſometimes joined to the 
verb, n em + = from it, according to the 
8 SR e py 


- Purſue thy pleafures cagerly, for while thou canſt cloſe 
thine eye, the autumn 1s ajyreccking, tad the 'fcth 


% 
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«) 


The letter , prefixed to the aoriſt reſtrains it to the 
future tenſe, as AS (ave * I will arrive; thus Nakſhebi in his 


work called al = „„ or The Taler of a Parrot, 
Night 35, 


OS ul oe> 5 Os obs 

3 = * — 4> 

Dow 7 OS ol 2 ls 
O Nakſhebi, a man who deſires to enjoy his beloved muit 
be active and diligent : whoever labours diligently in 
his affairs, will at laſt attain the object of his wiſhes. 


After having given this analyſis of the Perſian verb, it 
will be neceſſary to add a table of the moods and tenſes as 
they anſwer to thoſe of European languages. 


Verb Active, O 34 porsiden o a.. 
Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


| * —. u 
„ 


Simple 


2 
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Simple Preterite. 


Sing. Plur. 
2 2 Jasted. pO A Wwe asked. 
SO thou askeſt. N BAL asked. 
N= he asked. = they asked. 
Compound Preterite. 


0 N A I have asked. Fl O We have asked. 


G4 2 nt thou haſt acked. Al . Dou have asked. 
Or 6 A N 


| OA | 
. i has acted. f O 2 they have acked. 


e T had aaked. = 1042 Aon e. le 
CEO S250 , athouhadftashked. = Douadasled. 
. ＋ he had asted. JO 2 O hadashed. 


Furſt 
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Firſt Future. 
Sing. | Plur. 
Cd thou fhalt ask. . Don ſhall ask. 
Xe. ſhall ast. — thy ſhall anl. 
Second Future. 


NOS > Iwill ant. = 2 (tl we will ask. 
Dn lou wilt ask. a Don will ask. 


* he will ask. ne e eee 
Imperative. 
e * 
os let him ask. M bet them ail. 
Conjunctive or Aoriſt. 
PF I may ask. 21 we may ask. 
Sx thou mayſt asl. N- you may ash. 
TEE he may ask, On they may asl. 
5 Potential. 
— IT might, Sc. asl. = A we might, Sc. asl. 
( SO * thou mightft ack. (SO Don might ask. 
(COTS * they might ast. 
Compound 


S he might ast. 


* 
— 2 x4 — 


34 
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Compound Future. 

Sing. RAP ons T ſhall have acked. 
HL -N thou ſhalt have asked. 
A - he ſhall have aked. 

Plur. poly CN cf we ſhall have asked. 
ITAL 3 you ſhall have asked. 
2 007 they ſhall have asked. 

Infinitive. | 
Preſent, OO = to att, contracted N 
Preterite, G0 oKaers 70 have asked. 


Participle. 
Preſent, GN and o ating. 


 Preterite, . asked or having acked. 


| * 
"Leak > thou art ashed. 
F 


Flur. 1 * Oo we are ashed. 


=- en are asled. 
n * N they are asted. 


| Preterite. 


- 
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Preterite. 


Sing. (O. o- I was acked. 


( SN OO thou waſt asted. 


Plur. * O- we Were asked. 


. OOms rs yOu Were asked. 
. O0 they were asked. 


Preterpluperfect. 


Sing. . 00% GOL, Thad been arted. 


£09, 00% oO thou hadſt been asked. 
O45 00% Oy he had been asked. 


Plur. * oN. o we had been asked. 


JO oN. Ons you had been asked. 


JO ON. 0D they had been asked. | 


Sing. * oοπιιν T may be ashed. 


* 0D thou mayft be asked. 


O49 ODer? he may be asked. 
Plur. 2 O we may be asked. 


* O- you may be asked. 
OI gs ors they may be asked. 


Second 


59 


2 
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Second Future. 


Sing. 0% ** Oar F hall be asked. 
Ou SO thou ſhalt be asked. 
X Bl oa? he ſhall be asked. 

Plur. &. *, o we ſhall he asked. 
N. oN * you ſhall be asked. 
Ws NS\ ON they ſhall be asked. 


Infinitive. 


Preſent, O. oa * to be asked. 
Preterite, (044 0% O 12 fo have been asked. 


Negative verbs are formed by — & or to the 
affirmative in all the tenſes, as 


Sing. 8 S I do not * neſcio. 
Ss = thou deft not know, neſcis. 
lo 52 he does not know, neſcit. 
IO (5H we do not know, neſcimus. 
. 
ES oh * you do not know, neſcitis. 
owls u do not know, neſciunt. 


TINT ; TL, — 2 


T know 
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I know not why the damſels, tall as cypreſſes, with black 
eyes, bright as the moon, have not the colour of love. 


Hafiz. 
OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


In the ancient language of Perſia there were very few or 
no irregularities : the imperative, which is often irregular 
in the modern Perſian, was anciently formed Rs the infi- 
nitive by rejecting the termination O eeden; for origi- 
nally all infinitives ended in (50 den, till the Arabs intro- 
duced their harſh confonants before that ſyllable, which 
obliged the Petfians, who always affected a ſweetneſs of 
pronunciation, to change the old termination of ſome verbs 
into ( ten, and by degrees the original infinitives grew 
quite obſolete : yet they ſtill retain the ancient imperatives . 
and the aoriſts which are formed from them. This little 
irregularity is the only anomalous part of the Perſian lan- 
guage, which, nevertheleſs, far ſurpaſſes in ſimplicity all 
other languages, ancient or modern, of which I have any 
knowledge. This remark on the formation of the Perſian 
imperatives from'an obſolete verb, may be uſeful to thoſe 

P who 
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who are curious in ancient dialects; as it will enable them to 
trace out a conſiderable part of the old Perſian language or Peh- 
levian. (S e which has the ſame relation to the modern 
Os or Perſick, as the Icelandick has to the Daniſh, or 
the Saxon to the Engliſh ; and which was, perhaps, ſpo- 
ken in the age of Xenophon. This is the language in 
which the works of Zeratuſht or Zoroaſter are preſerved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai were firſt 
tranſlated from the Indian: but as we rejected the Saxon 
alphabet to admit the Roman ; fo the Perſians, when they 
embraced the religion of Mahomet, adopted the charac- 
ters in which the Alcoran was written, and incorporated into 
their language a multitude of Arabick words and phraſes. 
The Perſian verbs that form their imperatives, and conſe- 
quently their aoriſts, from obſolete infinitives, may be di- 
{tributed into the following claſſes : the old infinitives may 
be found by adding O ceden to the imperatives, and the 
aoriſts by adding to them the perſonal terminations. = 
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59 
I. 
Irregulars that form their imperatives by rejecting 
3 
Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. 
As draw a ſabre By =l 
9)! fo ſow: together 2D 18 
Oy! to rebuke Ab L! 
El to embrace #45! 3 
to cut as! gs! 
GO Ja! to ſpeak idly pal 55 
AIST ro fprinkle Cs! Ss! 
0 p55 to preſs | — — 
8 to throw down — 3 
. fill _wel _ — 
zl 1 bring and IL, and . 
10 tinge, to weave wo 88 
608 We to bear | 2 as 
©9537 to educate SB 9? 
G to wither © SP CR 
O99 to be C | 2 
. was to read wh. 8 
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Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. 
= to eat | J=> * 
l) to drive pal ; 
Wy i, OV 8 
bu | 0% 2 
9 * Com 
9,00 to ſhave —_— — 
. to cleave 3 S 
G to hunt > | 2 
G0 . to number * ot 
Guo hear Cate * 
G82 to ſlumber 94S * 
OY, to freeze. —— Fa 
89 Bi 3 

for („0 231 to preſs. and js 2-58 and «jos 


. . 


— ST 
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Infin. Aoriſt. 
C0 to move 83 
L710 remain pls 

3 = I” to lay down — 
II. 
Irregulars that change into ( 
9g)! to try Lol 8 
S-. to reſt Cl wad 


G to increaſẽ cp! or Cx 1 i 


or G; 7 
G9! to defile CN * 
The participle of this verb, uſed in compound 
adjectives, is o, fi. as n 


Adroroned in ſleep. | 
Gul 10 beſmear cl f 
9g to flrain | CYL 89 
095902 to meaſure ( 8 
G 70 po g 2 
9 to praiſe TH 88 
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Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. 
C to command UE * 5 
O94 to ſhow T4) 8 
OD a 1 R 

and G0 — . 
III. 


Irregulars that change 5 into S or , 


e LY : 
e inflame wo 80 
&SH9 to underfland = = FO: 70 
6 to bore Lode — 

This imperative is very anomalous. 
0 haften „ | 8 
. to bloſſom . — 
5 to decerve | yp | 2p 

8 to ſnite W wa. — 
ARS to lie hid 486 

I have never met with this ſtrange imperative. 

St to find ts 1 

| SS) to go _ FI — 


4 9 of ** „ 
. 85 CA 
_ . 
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Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. 
GEL to ſay = = 
and (8 
0 hear — 2 
IV. | 
Irregulars that change - into 3, O into ( 
= to exalt D131, 
l learn 2 
r to mix ol 
l to throw Jlovl 
— to guin 4 ql 


ny to excite "A 
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Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. | 
ASS collect j 75 
b pour 
0 prepare 
bo prick 


— 70 burn 
o melt 


yam gs to foothe 
U to underſtand 


2 to ſell 


© 22-4 

Irregulars that change into 3 
e to . l | 22 
U to think PLE 2D 
thy » fools oe A 
Abe to raiſe A | e 
Au ue 1 0 
1 49 £9 


SALTS 95. AY ＋ 
„ » noun M ER 
or ASAS 9 85 JS S 5 — E, 
BIS to looſe, difmiſs pang 7 
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VI. 
Irregulars that reject . 
Infin. Imper. 
n Plant z 
88 to adorn CS ll 
be neceſſary LL 
22 to accept GL 
b. ſeek — 
ie to know O 
CLE to grow Cy 
to live CS) 
= Fo waſh 2 
223 to weeß —— 
e reſemble 00 
= to view _ 
VII. 
Irregulars in (.,., 
| Gf create U 
Oo gather CAS 
GOLD 70 fee 2 


23s to chooſe , 25” 
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VIII. 
Irregulars in ** that reject 
Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. 
3G = to accept pA ESE 
2 ö to tate g Pig | p_ 
; IX. 


Irregulars that change ( into z 


8 to lea a> > 

tds be delivered. oy dy 

be willing ol ** 

U to lefſen CS IF pA 
X. 


 Irregulars that change . into G Or 0 . 


22 5 to aſcend S . 
3 bi 8 — 2 
Unt ue 12 


bre r . 


ways to 2 . \ 82 


= 


ot $4 7 ; ; XI. 
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XI. 
Irregulars that add ( 


Infin. Imper. 
Go to be born C43, 
vol to careſs CL * 
SO open SUA 

XII. 
Irregulars that reject 0 
OUT to fall | 
GU to fland ons) 
SOU to ſend op 
HOW to place * 
XIII. 

Irregulars not reducible to any claſs. 
SOA prepare Lol” 
Ae] to come CL . 
O42 to be wh 
tal to riſe = 
Ol to give 80 
UL, to ſtrike VP, 
* to tale . 

and (U as 


67 
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Infin. Imper. Aoriſt. 


* to mix N 


Go to do US — 


2 -_ 10 break ans 92 


1 rot 2 — 
4 4 te write (1ngg 5 


Example of an irregular verb. 


ol, yaften to find. Contracted infinitive ly 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. | Plur. 
Su — thou findęſt. U = Dou nd 
S = he finds. Ogle Ce they find. 
Preterite 


U we found. 
0280 you found. 
Kaas they found. 


Future. 
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Future, or Aoriſt. 


Sing. Plur. 
8 T hall or may find. 2s we ſhall or may find. 
= thon fhalt or mayſt find. e you ſhall or may find. 
<ul, he ſhall or may find. Daly they ſhall or may find. 


Imperative. 
or Was find thou. Das find you. 
Participles. 


Preſent, LL or wy finding. 
Preterite, al, having found. 


eG DI fav 
It is better for me not to turn my face from patience; it 
may happen that I may find what my heart deſires. 


a 


The contracted participles, as it has been before obſerved, 
are of great uſe in the compoſition of words, as 54 — 
mirth-exciting, from Gs which in Arabick "ſignifies 
mirth, and the participle of — to excite : but of 


theſe clegant compounds I ſhall ſpeak at large in the next 
ſection. 


8 | OF 
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| , t 2 
2 — o brea 


= to rot 

C30 * to die 

8 to write 
and (cy — 


Imper. Aoriſt. 
„ 2 
or 


F* ” 
OH 23 


Example of an irregular verb. 


35, yaften 0 find. Contracted infinitive =sl 


Sing. 
8 Th JI find. 


= Ta thou findeft. 


Sls Ce he finds. 


U 1 found. 


U thou foundeft.. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Plur. 


on (C5 we find. 

2 Th you find 

SIDE C59 they find. 
Preterite, 
al we found. 
NY you found. 


Future. 
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Future, or Aoriſt. 


Sing. Plur. 
8 T /hall or may find. 2s we ſhall or may find. 
2 thon fhalt or mayſt find. yon ſhall or may find. 
A he ſhall or may find. Daly they ſhall or may find. 


Imperative. 
GH or Was find thou. Das find you. 
Participles. 


Preſent, Ll or O finding. 
Preterite, al, having found. 


Swan fav 
It is better for me not to turn my face from patience : it 
may happen that I may find what my heart deſires. 


The contracted participles, as it has been before obſerved, 
arc of great uſe in the compoſition of words, as 30 CES 
mirth-exciting, from * which in Arabick ſignifies 
mirth, and the participle of „l to excite : but of 

theſe clegant compounds I ſhall ſpeak at large in the next 
ſeQion. | 


8 OF 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 


AND 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


EYE of the chief beauties of the Perſian language is 

the frequent uſe of compound adjectives; in the va- 
ricty and elegance of which it furpaſſes not only the Ger- 
man and Engliſh, but even the Greek. Theſe compounds 
may be multiplied without end according to the pleaſure and 
taſte of the writer; they are formed either by a noun and the 
contracted participle, as y,5 JS orig h0 heart-alluring; 
or by prefixing an adjective to a noun, as (Comm gn fivect- 
felling ; or, laſtly, by placing one ſubſtantive before ano- 
ther, as N roſe-cheeked. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word is often 
borrowed from the Arabick, a man who wiſhes to read the 
Perſian books with ſatisfaction, ought to have a competent 
knowledge of both languages. I ſhall ſubjoin a liſt of 
the moſt elegant compounds that I can recolle&; but J 
muſt expreſs moſt of them in Engliſh by circumlocutions ; 
for though we have ſome compound epithets which give a 

grace 
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grace to our poetry, yet in general the genius of our lan- 
guage ſeems averſe to them. Thus > „from 581 
a fawn, and > an eye, a Perſian epithet, which an- 
ſwers to the Greek exzxazy, ſeems very harſh in Engliſh, 
if we tranſlate it fawn-eyed; Lady Wortley Montague's 
tranſlation “ fag-eyed is not much better, and conveys a dif- 
ferent idea from what the eaſtern poets mean to expreſs by 
this epithet. 


Adjectives compounded of nouns and participlcs, 


GE N gul efſhin ſhedding flozvers. 
GER 0 durr efſhain ſprinkling pearls. 

wow * Xg goher efihan ſprinkling pearls. 
GER, teeg eflhin brandiſhing a ſcymitar. 
=! 23> khon efſhan dropping blood. 
AF: JS dil azar afflicting the heart. 
P 1 E Jan azir wounding the ſoul. 

Gl Stab ef ken darting flames. 

Il beekh ef ken tearing up roots. - 

> Gl . ſeng ef kén caſting flones. 

G » coh ef ken throwing down mountains. 


* See her Letters from Conſtantinople. 


Go 
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4 | Gl Oo merd ef ken overthrowing heroes. 
RE = amber aghten full of ambergris. 
9 = „* ſurür aghéen full of pleaſures. 
7 ol 0 * murad aver fulfilling our defires. 
al of JO dil aver fealing hearts. 


2 Ste jehin ark 
and Vol IE alem ara 
i dz mejlis ara gracing the . 
I 2 I dil ari rejoicing the heart. 
- 1 Jo dil arim giving reft to the heart. 
* 1 9 neberd azma experienced in battle. 
uk yg 1835 rüh afi appeaſing the ſpirit. 
Lal oi Jan aſa giving reft to the ſoul. 
= PI © * Khon alud frinkled with blood. 
Oe)! D gubar alad covered with duſt. 
S wo mit ls khati alid flained with crimes. 
= ruh efza refreſhing the ſpirit. 
1 Go Ct? bibjet efza mcreaſing chearfulneſs. 
— * ſhebr aſhob difturbing the city; 
elegantly applied to beauty, to which likewiſe the 
poets give the following epithet, 
4 Fl Ja) az efziin increafing daily. 


adorn mg the world. 


| » 0 Ih 
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DIE Fr ſer efriz raifing his head. 

- 5 8 Wy gerden efraz exalting his neck. 
BI _ alem efruz 
or jap! S jehan efriz 
Jap! SI giti efriiz inflaming the univerſe. 
| I ap! as. Jo marikeh efrùz kindling the fight. 


enlightening the world. 


BY pl SUL boſtin efruz inflaming the garden. 
a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 

es daniſh ami ſkilled in ſeience. 

4 gol JF kar amiiz expert in affairs. 

Fon DIS muzhdeh ameès mixed with joyful tidings. 
This participle jou! 1s uſed in a great variety of 
compounds. | 

A rihet amedz giving ref. 

* | — ſitem ame z full of threats. 

ul Age ſhehd amecz mixed with honey. 

Py Oy reng amecz mixed with colours, that is, 

deceitful. 

al I pertu endaz darting rays. 

ess dehſhet endaz ftriking with fear. 

Jloul goo! ateſh endiz coſting out fire. 

you! ter endaz ſhooting arr. 

T E 
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” „ S zulmut endiz gathering darkneſs, 
an epithet of the night. 


IJ ee 2 ibret endùz attracting wonder. 
U! iltifat engecz exciting reſpecł. 


pee Ls khulis engeez promoting Ancerity. 
ſitneh engecz raiſing a tumult. 


2 I khejlet engeez cauſing bluſhes to riſe. 
j| arm. khefekin engetz making the heart beat. 


7 Ul irfhad engeez producing ſafety. 
WIT) 22 merdum 0obar devouring men. 
2p! jan afereen that created the ſoul. 
Os dil ber @ raviſher of hearts. 
33 L ſaych perver bred in the ſhade, 
an epithet for an ignorant young man who has not 
| ſeen the world. - 
3g ts ulema perver cheriſhing learned men. 
22 ten perver nouriſhing the body. 
JL As iſhk baz Sorting with love. 
| ads n puziſh pezeer accepting an excuſe. 
Jp _"—_— turanch perdaz compoſing tunes, 
a muſician. 
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2 Ja nekil bend compiling narratives, 


an hiſtorian. 
O adu bend vat enflaves his enemies. 
7 fitneh beez ſpreading ſedition. 


3 Ja atar bee z ſhedding perfume. 
I's oz0L nadereh peeri collecting memorable events. 


OV 442 ol afomin peyvend reaching the ſky. 
S alem tib inflaming the world, 
an epithet of the ſun. 
CL = [40 douletjui wiſhing proſperity. 
2 JS gul cheen gathering roſes. 


32> 65 — ſhuküfch cheen cropping flowers. 
S ſekhun cheen collefing words, 


an informer. 

* or” ſeher kheez riſing in the morning. 

8 — * > khoſh khan fweetly finging. 
A jchandar poſſeſſing the world. 

IS & nukteh din ſetilful in ſubtleties. 

G khurdeh been ſeeing minute objects. 

wo) =? ſekhun ran lengthening his diſcourſe. 

0 U kamrin gaining his dgſires. 
32 © * hün reez ſhedding blood. 


Jo 
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| 7 — ſheker reez droppmg ſugar. 
1 3 goher reez ſcattering jewels. 
i 7 l aſhk reez ſhedding tears. 

2 ghemzedà diſperſiug care. 

SO); ulmet zeda diſpelling darkneſs. 

2 * d , rahz*n infe/ting the way, a robber. 
1 — ſihr ſaz preparing inchaut ments. 
Us dilfitin raviſhing hearts. 

Jaw dilſaz inflaming the heart. 

AG jan ſhikar a hunter of fouls 

S = umr ſhikaf deſtroying life. 

8 — ſef ſhiken breaking the ranks. 
Job | enjüm ſhumar equal to the lars in number. 
COLIN 5 kar ſhinis ſkilful in buſineſs. 

TIE ſheker furuſh /e//;ng Jugar. 

* a> khod furuſh boaſting of himſelf. 
e 55 nazer ferecb deceiving the beholder. 
16 — Jiger gudaz melting the heart. 
JS Lao ſumma gud:z diſpelling a calamity. 
os Las zeya kuſter ſpreading light. 


alem geer ſubduing the world. 
ss dilkuſha rejoicing the heart. 


FX 2 < 
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Se kiſhva kuſhi conquering provinces. 
22 EG A aurung niſheen fitting on @ throne, 
; viranch niſheen inlabiting @ deſert. 
LAS — rehnuma ſhowing the way. 

WIFE —— ghereeb nuviz kind io flrangers. 

WIFE — berbut nuvaz tuning a harp. 
kam yab that finds what he defrres. 


II. 


Words compounded of adjectives and nouns. 


La) > hob ruy1 with a beautiful face. 
2 e pakeezeh khüi having pure intentions. 

S 5 khoſh khii of a ftweet diſpoſition. 
e pakdamen with unblemiſhed virtue. 

2 FE khob avaz with a pleaſing voice. 
S khob rayheh with a pleaſant ſcent. 
ES 2 — khoſh elhan with ſtveet notes. 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diſtich, | 


L Jae ger 
U | The 
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The brightneſs of youth again returns to the bowers ; the 
roſe ſends joyful tidings to the nightingale with ſweet 


notes. 


1 * khoſh reftar walking gracefully. 


e ſhircenkir with gentle manners. 
S = ſhireen dihen with a ſiveet mouth. 
— o ſiah cheſhm black-eyed. 
The compounds of this form are very numerous, and may 


be invented at pleaſure. 


III. 


Adjectives compounded of two nouns. 


Each of theſe epithets is a ſhort ſimile. 


549 Sx: pert yu with the face of an angel. 

— Cy pert peyker 

— N pert rukhſar wth the cheeks of an angel. 
O Gemſhid kulih with the diadem of Gemphid. 
> ld Dara hiſhmet with the troops of Darius. 
WI ſimeen ſak with legs like  feboer. 
x, £& ſheker leb with lips of ſugar. 

JS (gb tuti guftir raking like a parrot. 


. 


=O I 
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WY, a= guncheh leb i lips lite raſe-buds. 
| £42 op ſemen bai with the ſcent of jeſſamine. 
3 ſemen ber with a boſom like jeſſa mine. 


E Wt gulrokh «with cheeks like roſcs. 


CL = gulruyi with a roſy face. 


„ muſhk buyi with the ſcent of muſt. 
A) Sly yakit leb with lips lite rubies. 


0 * ſheer dil voi the heart of a lion. 


When we conſider the vaſt number of epithets that may 
be compounded after theſe three forms, and that thoie 
epithets are often uſed for ſubſtantives without a noun 
being expreſſed, we muſt allow that the Perſian lauguage 
1s the richeſt in the world. Theſe compounds are thought 
ſo beautiful by the Perſian pocts, that they ſometimes fill 
a diſtich with them, as | 


A damſel with a face like the moon, Gee like muſk, 
a raviſher of hearts, delighting the ſoul, ſeducing the | 
ſenſes, beautiful as the full moon. 


The 
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The particle _ hem together, prefixed to nouns, forms 
another elegant claſs of — implying ſociety and 
intimacy, as 


SU bhemäſniyan of the ſame neft. 
Was hemiheng of the ſame inclination. 
| 5 nee of 2 ſame banquet. | 
hempiſter lying on the ſame pillow. 
As hemkhibeh feeping together. 
; 2 hemdem breathing together, that is, 
| | very 2 connected. 


The particles U not, * litthe, and 2 without, are 

4 placed before nouns to denote privation, as Mel U ni f 

„ 3 umecd hopeleſs, (om nä ſhinas ignorant, Ana 

[| ſhukifteh a r9/e not yet blown ; U F kembeha of little value, 

l Mis 5 hem akil with Jeak fg: J dee bak fear- 
1h, OU dee aman mercileſs : this particle is often 
Joined to Arabick verbs, as eG E bee tammul inconſide- 
rate, Cog 2 bee terteeb irregular. 


Example. 


bg e [eb e 
N 21S by (ot Lge & SiS (7 
Henceforth 
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Henceforth, wherever I right thy name, I will write 


falſe, unkind, and faithlefs. 


Names of agents are generally participles active in o, 
as 0 js ſazendeh 4 compoſer ; or they are formed by 


adding x ger, gar, or ban, to a ſubſtantive, as EST 


a goldſmith, A a writer, GE a gardener. 
Nouns of action are often the ſame with the third per- 


ſon preterite of a verb, as C95 4 Dy. buying and ell. 


ing. N. 9 I + coming and going. 

Adjectives implying poſſeſſion or plenty are formed by 
adding to nouns the terminations „L far, ( keen, we 
mend, JL nak, 15 var or 3) ver, as * baſhful, 
REN ff * forrowful, Dal learned, EI) F Venomous, 
Oel hopeful, U having life. 

The Arabick words 0 zu, C ſahyb, and Al ehl 
prefixed to nouns form likewiſe adjectives of poſſeſſion, 
as JI 49 majgſtict, dignitate præditus, > > 


beautiful, venuſtate præditus, TI A JS! wiſe, ſapientid 


præditus. We may here obſerve, that the Indians uſe a 
great variety of phraſes purely Arabick, ſome as proper 
names and titles of chiefs and princes, and others as epi- 

X thets 


| 
i 
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thets or conſtant adjuncts to fubſtantives ; ſuch are the | 
names 0 = Shujaheddoula, , = Nej- 
meddoula, &/ E Os — a 150 = yo Ge. 
rajeddoula, which ſignify in Arabick the force, the flar, 
the fun, and the lamp of the flate ; ſuch alſo is the title 
which they gave Lord Clive, 5 / Zabdatulmulk 
the flower of the kingdom ; in the fame manner they ſeldom 
mention the province of a} * Bengäla without adding, 
by way of epithet, O > jennetulbelad he paradiſe 
of regions, an Arabick title given to that province by 
S , 14 | Aurengzeeb. | 
Some adjectives are formed from nouns by adding (.,, 
as (abs Þ fiery, 32 golden, oe made of emeralds. 
The termination cf added to ſubſtantives forms adverbs 
that imply a kind of ſimilitude, as O prudently, 
like a prudent man, oe courageomſiy, like a man of 
courage. + | 
Adjectives of ſimilitude are formed by adding T aſa, 
Us fa, or Q veſ to ſubſtantives, as Lu] ic amber iſa. 
like ambergris, WT Eco like muſt, iT Em. like para- 
diſe; bs like magick ; 2 a like a roſe-bud, 

hy ole rs 
| iy Some 


o 
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Some adjectives and adverbs are formed by nouns dou- 
bled with the letter | elif between them, as JL) up to 
the brim, pls yp from the beginning to the end, & F TE 3) 


Or (+1 5 b Tg many- coloured. 
Example. 


OL U 
512 e 1 
SET "gee os 29 


A garden, in which were the cleareſt rivulets, an orchard 


in which the notes of the birds were melodious; the 
one was full of many coloured tulips, the other full of 
fruits with various hues. 


The two firſt lines of this tetraſtich are in pure Arabick. 


The termination 5 fam, as well as (., Fs goon, denotes 
colour, as or 2 5 roſe- coloured, 50, S emerald- 
coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or any other 
adjectives, compounded or ſimple, may be formed abſtract 
ſubſtantives by adding (S, as 


Joey 


I . RL TTY nnr . 
S on . » E > TX — * . 7 


- 7 —— 
3 r 


-— 4 = 
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owes — baſhful, 29 * baſhfulneſs. 
Jails larned, LOA! learning. 


If the adjective end in s the abſtract is made by changing 
v into ts as U new, SU novelty. 

Other abſtracts are made either by adding | to the third 
perſon of the paſt tenſe, as O fight, Jas ſpeech, 
notion; or by adding & to the contracted participle, 
as (L reft, U- praiſe, ( Sabo)! temptation. 

The letter | elif added to ſome adjectives makes them 
abſtract nouns, as * warm, Leys” warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are formed by 
the terminations O- iſtin, Olo din, Aly zir, oO gab, 
or la ja, as 

GATE negariſtan * 4 gallery of pictures. 


*The five firſt of theſe names are the titles of as many excellent books: the 
Bebariftin and Guliftin are poetical compoſitions by Jami and Sadi ; the Nega- | 
riſtan is a very entertaining miſcellany in proſe and verſe; and the Shekerdan 
is a miſcellaneous work in Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt : as to the Sum- 
buliſtan, I have ſeen it quoted, but recolle& neither the ſubject, nor the name 
of its author. The Greeks ſometimes gave theſe flowery titles to their books ; 
thus Pamphilus publiſhed a treatiſe on different ſubjects, which he called A 
NS a meadow ; and Apoſtolius compiled an I 515 a gar- 
den of violets, or a collection of proverbs and ſentences. 


22 x 
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S behariſtin the manſion of the ſpriyg. 
U guliſtan a bower of roſes. | 
arte” ſhekerdin , o ſugar 
or O. * ſhekeriſtin | 
Anda fumbuliſtin à garden of hyacinthe. 
wy * ſheeriſtin the country of lious. 
92 ginniſtin fairy-/and. 
1 gulzar a bed of roſes. 
2 lalehzar @ border of tulips. | 
olds ibädetgäh a place of worſhip. 
> le hab ja che place of ſleep, a bed. 


The learner muſt remember, that when theſe compounds 
are uſed as diſtin ſubſtantives, the termination Olof the 
plural, and | , of the oblique caſe, muſt be added to the 
end of them, as 5 


* 2 080 _ a girl with fiveet lips. 


The Perſian — are — | cither with nouns 
and adjectives, or with prepoſitions and other particles. 


T The 


- * Tuan.” ac” — | — — — 
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The verbs chiefly uſed in the firſt fort of compoſition are 
HED to do, 0 T\ to bring, . 10 have, = 
to mate, SY 70 order, jo devour, 0 to 


firike, ©9372 to bear, GRIT! to ſhow, = or OO = 
to become, G'S fo come, 0 to fee, = to take, 
and U to find. The moſt common of theſe is G0 — 
which is joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to Perſian 
adjectives and participles, as 

Go 1p 31 ikrar kerden to confeſs. 

00 . U intizar kerden 7o expect᷑. 


S — ruju kerden 10 return. 
G V temim kerden to complete. 


. por kerden 10. fill 
O0 WF terk kerden 7o leave. 


I £ 4A tulh kerden 20 i ws 


Thus Hafiz, 
oS wht Y. nent” 
. 
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It is morning; boy, ill the cup with wine: the rolling 


The ſun 
of the wine ri/es from the eaſt of the cup: if thou 


heaven makes no delay, therefore haften. 


ſcekeſt the delights of mirth, leave thy ſleep. 


S * * hujüm averden to aſſault. 
S ol 5h yad averden to remember. 


s ajeb daſhten 70 wonder. 

is 4 5 mazur daſhten 7o excuſe. 

OO N= heſed berden 7o envy. 

G ola itikad berden 7o believe. 

= 2 ghemm khorden fo grieve. 

* OSS pw ſougend khorden 7o fivear. 
nchen fakhten 10 enlighten. 
. y ter ſakhten to moiſten. 

O94 HY! ilifat numüden fo gffeem. 
eG. medhitſh geſhten to be affoniſhed. 
G SUE gemnik gerdiden to be afflidted. 
N 0 pedeed ameden 0 appear. 
G Aa ihſan deeden to be benefited. 
Sl 9 * perveriſh yaſten to be educated. 
SS 15 kerar griften 10 be confirmed. 
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The verbs G and L,O4ep are very frequently uſed 
in compoſition, as (-zOy o * narch zeden 0 call aloud, 
O40 3 3G fikr fermuden to confrder ; thus Gelaleddin 
Razbehar, 


dr YN Ro 
While the nightingale fings thy praiſes with a loud voice, 
I am all car like the ſtalk of the roſe-tree. 


and Hafiz, T | = 


Conſider attentively, where is a roſe without a thorn. 


Some of the particles, with which verbs are- compounded, 
are ſignificant, and others 'redundant and ornamental, as 


0 2 + „ 


Xl, der ameden to enter. 
YI S der àverden to carry in. 
1 der khaſten to require. 
&S\L d. der yaſten to underfland. i 
Sr der imeden i ge. | . . 
GEE 7 ber geſhten fo return. 5 
—— FX ber afuden 0 . | 
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baz daſhten 0 with-holg. 

G y furid àmeden to deſcend. 

ies ei s vapes daſhten 70 detain. 

Oo x fer daden to baziſh, to confine to a place. 


In the preſent tenſe of a compound verb the particle 
C<* is inſerted between the two words of which it 1s com- 


poſed, as GO io. fill 


Sing. Plur. 
22 T Fill. mT oo ot we fill. 
u thou fillet. NAS (Co Don fill 
A he fill. W 2 they fill. 


Sometimes the two words of which a verb is compounded 
are placed at a great diſtance from each other, as 


D JI oT 4 ty as 
Ls 2010 O +0 — as 
x 0 weſtern breeze, ſay thus to yon tender fawn, thou 
* haſt confined us to the hills and deſerts. 


where old — the preterite of GO — confine, rele- 
guer, is ſeparated by three words. The noun — has a 
number of different ſenſes, and is therefore the moſt diffi- 

: Z e 


„ dd Eos vc 1 — 
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cult word in the Perſian language; it ſignifies he head, 
the top, the point, the principal thing, the air, defire, love, 
will, intention, &c. and ſometimes its meaning is ſo vague 
that it ſeems a mere expletive, though the Perſians un- 
doubtedly feel its force. 


There are derivative verbs in Perſian, as in Hebrew and 
Arabick, which may be called cauſalt; they are formed 
from the tranſitive verbs by changing G0 into l, 
and ſometimes into l, as 


JOG to ſhine. GOAT and O Cid to cauſe to ſhine. 
Giso arrive. GOL » to cauſe to arrive, to bring. 


ob Ju AS? wake WHT TT wb 

oy Jt ez wal 1 Lon wTy 

O heaven! bring that muſky fawn. back to Khoten ; 

bring back that tall waving cypreſs to its native 
garden, | 
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The numerals and invariable parts of ſpeech belong 
more properly to a vocabulary than to a grammar; but for 
the uſe of ſuch as will take the trouble to learn them by 
heart, I will here ſubjoin the moſt common of them: 


H 5 % 1 d 3% = 


8 7 71 7 2 2 


* © \ ch FN CO « GA 'C _ 


EL yek one. 
49 du two. 
A ſeh three. 
_J\g> chehar four. 
ſpenge Ave. 
A ſheſh fix. 
s heft ſeven. 
CS heſht eight. 
A nuh nine. 
0 den ten. 
„b yiadeh eleven. 
0051) duazdeh twelve. 
3D 2m ſizdeh thirteen. 


30 r chehardeh fourteen. 


zo 7 panzedeh fifteen. 


17 
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50 5 U ſhanzedeh 

z Os hefdeh 

N hefhdeh 

0 * nuzdeh 
= eeſt yek 


wo 
2 chehel 


Arxteen. 


ſeventeen, 
eighteen. 
nimeteen. 
wendy. 
Fwenty-0ne, 
thirty. 

forty. 

AV. 

2 

ſeventy. 
eighty. 
ninety. 

a hundred. 
to hundred. 
three hundred. 

four hundred. 

ve hundred. 

fox hundred. 

feven hundred. 
eight hundred. 
nine hundred. 
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[+40 8 NP hezar a thouſand. 
1 & IP o deh hezar ten thouſand. 


179 a 1 e ſad hezar a hundred thorſand. 
or lac 


ORDINALS. 


S nukbuſt firft. 

- 40 duum ſecond. 
2 ſrum third. 

PI cheharum fourth. 


— penjum fifth. 


All the other ordinals are formed in the fame manner by 


adding - to the cardinal numbers. 


ADVERBS. 
„U befiah much. Soul endek Hittle. 
=> cenja here. LT anja there. - 


If I could ſend my ſoul to that place, how trifling a preſent 
would it be! | a 


Aa =; 
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= Al ez cenja hence. N ez anja thence. 
gl eenſũ hither. IJ anf hither. 
> cuji where or whither. ag | ez cuji whence. 
as Bey £ her cuja ke whereſoever. 


; beerun without. '* (544 yO dcrun 
_ 8 hun. 
WG z @ JV enderun 
2,89) Es Jabs nol 


The nightingales were warbling in the garden, and the 


fawns were ſporting on the hills. 
„beh. YL bla above. 
or O forad — 


That evil which comes from above is not evil. 


o bamdad 
9 _ in the morning. 
or - ſeher 


LU ſhamgäh in thie evening. 


CL 3 dee yeſterday. [J 3 ferda to-morrow. 
a2 peilh before. pes after. 


og 


3 


— 
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ol eknün now, GT angah tien. 
8 2 chun when. * hemandem directly. 
IP herkez zver. ; * herkezneh never. 
"ga henüz yer. bad ez an afterward, 
Uta until. A hemeiſheh akvays. 
O bäree once. ð deigerbah again. 


> hem 40%. 7 neez even. 


The following ſix adverbs are nearly ſynonymous, and 


ſignify as, like, in the ſame manner as; 


a> hemchi, hemchün, 
AS cheneen, 2 hemchencen, 
a= > chenanchch, av = chenankeh. 


+5 cũ where ? [> chera wherefore © 
22 chend how many? | 

a> 77 J| ez behri che on what account? 

r chun how ? ay FLeV cheguneh hr or 8 
Vl cenck behold! (U caſh world ! 
Lo megher perhaps. [OU mebida left by chance, 
hem | 


* - 46 | 
3 5 _— * tenha alone 


wo 


— 


CON. 


——  - — 


3 — 
” ———ů— — —— 
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WC FINES 


pu or va and. > hem, or 4 ; neez alſ9. 
LU ya or. =y egher, or * gher zf. 
a> eghercheh, a> ghercheh TM. 


Lel emma, „ leiken, J, bel, , belkeh bur. 
Az, S herchend, . >> herchendkeh although. 
G benabereen therefore. ( yay pes then, moreover. 


as keh fince. I) 3 ZEra becauſe. 
=o megher unleſs. | 7 Juz except. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


ez or I from, by, of. 7 aber, or 14 upon. 
2 pes after. 42 perth before. 
bh, or S be, joined to the noun, in, 10. 

V ba with. (ot be withort. 

CE or pehlevi near. der iu. 


= y berai, = bejehet for. 
Cy)! ez jehet, nd ez behr on account of. 


mein between. CE 9 fill toward. 
a) * forad beneath. 5 zer under. 
2 zeber above. a) ) nazd near. 


INTER- 
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INTERJECTIONS. 


Ll cia, Ul ayoha / > ah ah ! 
or o dereega alas! 


Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot by Gela- 
icddin Rümi, 


G S „Use 
„ K be TC 1 
Alas! alas! that fo bright a moon ſhould be hidden by 
the clouds ! 


OE fugan and (ws efsũs are likewiſe interjeRions 
that expreſs grief: thus in a tetraſtich by the ſultan Togrul 
Ben Erſlan, 


A oS> 25 —— 
CL) To 1 | 7 ory - 5 
„% YO, 
Ne * 
Yeſterday the preſence of my beloved delighted my ſoul; 
and to-day her abſence fills me with bitterneſs ; alas! 
that the hand of fortune ſhould write joy and grief 
alternately in the book of my life ! 
B b This 
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This great hero and poet was the laſt king of the Sel- 
jukian race: he was extremely fond of Ferduſi's poetry, 
and in the battle in which he loſt his life, he was heard 
to repeat aloud the following verſe from the Shahnama : 


alk 595, 7 
35% — A — 55 
* J& Sh > ling a way 


When the duſt aroſe from the approaching army, the 
cheeks of our heroes turned pale; but I raiſed my 
battle-ax, and with a ſingle ſtroke opened a paſſage for 
my troops: my fteed raged like a furious elephant, 
and the plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


* Theſe lines are quoted by d'Herbelot, p. 1029, but they are written dif- 
ferently in my manuſcript of Ferduſi, which I have here followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 


1 conſtruction of the Perſian tongue is very caſy, 

and may be reduced to a few rules, moſt of which 
it has in common with other languages. The nominative 
is uſually placed before the verb, with which it agrees in 
number and perſon, as in this pious ſentence of a Perſian 


philoſopher, 


28! 5 . e een wal a . 1 
* LT Oa> f 

Wherefore art thou come & if thou art come to learn the 
ſcience of ancient and modern times, thou haſt not 
taken the right path: doth not the Creator of all 
things know all things? and if thou art come to ſeck 
him, know that where tu firſt * fixed, there he 


was preſent. 


* + See the Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 950. 


yet 
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yet it 15 remarkable, that many Arabick plurals are con- 
ſidered in Perſian as nouns of the ſingular number, and 


agree as ſuch with verbs and adjectives, as 


9 Sp I la woe! 1 
By the approach of ſpring, and the return of December, 
the leaves of our life are continually folded. 


where ll the plural of * 5 4 leaf, governs do. 


in the ſingular. 
There is another ſtrange irregularity in the Perſian 
ſyntax; the cardinal numbers are uſually joined to nouns 


aud verbs in the ſingular, a8 4. — 9 
ane days, 


S 5 ie * n l 
If the galc ſhall 1 the fragrance of thy locks over the 
tomb of Hafiz, a hundred thouſand flowers will ſpring 
from the carth that hides his corſe. 


Theſe idioms, however, are by no means natural to 
the Perſian, but ſeem borrowed from the Arabs, who ſay, 
ale l a thouſand and one nights, In Arabick 

too 
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too a noun of the plural number, if it ſignify a thing 
without life, requires a verb in the fingular, and that of 
the feminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have diſtin& 


genders like nouns, as 


LEY ls glad al A 
The rivers murmured, and the branches were bent to 
adore their Maker. 


Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes with tears. 
Moſt active verbs require the oblique caſe in ! , after 
them, as | 
Ls JS Of = J of Sl 
If that fair damſel of Shiraz would accept my heart, I 


would give for the black mole on her cheek the cities 
of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has before been obſerved (ſee page 17) that the |, is 
omitted if the noun be indefinite or general, (., Z — 
fill a cup; but that it is inſerted, if the thing be particular 
and limited, O A Lp'> he filled the cup; examples of 


this occur in almoſt every page. 
PE Cc All 
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All nouns or verbs by which any profit or acquiſition 1s 


implied govern the oblique caſe, as 


UL a> 93! ws De. 
Yes! whenever the ſun appears, what advantage can 
there be to * Soha, but his being hidden ? 


The following remark relates to the poſition rather than 
to the ſyntax : in a period of two or more members, each 
of which might end with an auxiliary verb, the firſt of 


them commonly contains the verb, which 1s underſtood in 


the reſt, as 


The diſadvantages of haſte are many, and the advantages 
of patience and deliberation (are) innumerable. 


The adjective is placed after its ſubſtantive, and the 
governing noun is prefixed to that which it governs, as 
K Ca beautiful face, Un the ſeent of a roſe ; 
but if this order be inverted a compound adjective is formed, 
a5 (£35 6 fair-faced, (e roſe-ſeented. 

» Seba ze the Arabick name for a very fmall and obſcure ſtar in the con- 
ſtellation of the Great Bear. 

0 Con- 
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Conjunctions which expreſs conjecture, cond::ion, will, 
motive, &c. require the conjunctive, or potential mood, as 


* = 5 a= O = 
4 — O 9 U 1 
ro 
Dr 
If I had known 7hat thy abſence would have been 0 
ſorrowful and afflicting, I would not have departed 
from thee a fingle day; I would not have left thee a 


ſingle moment. 


Prepoſitions and interjections are fixed to nouns in the 


nominative caſe, as 


wile TN in ee 2 D 4 


Jo ,0. Atv}, Sn 2 a 4 SE GE 


I have heard that two doves lived together in one neſt, 
and whiſpered their ſecrets in one chamber; the duſt 
of jealouſy had never fullied their minds, and the 
anguiſh of misfortune had never pierced their hearts. 


Oy 
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S. = p45 ,425 0 NE s 0 
The ſpider holds the veil in the palace of Cæſar; the owl 
ſtands ſentinel on the watch- tower of Afraſiab. 


Theſe are the principal rules that I have collected for 
the Perſian language ; but rules alone will ayail but little, 
unleſs the learner will exemplify them in his own re- 
ſcarches : the only office of a grammarian is to open the 
mine of literature, but they who wiſh to poſſeſs the gems 
muſt endeavour to find them by their own labours. 


* — * is an Arabick word ſignifying à turn, a change, a watch, excu- 
bize : hence INF, IT in Perſian, and <I> 2 in Turkiſh, 


ſignify to relieve the guards by the ſounds of drums and trumpets. This office is given 
by the poet to the owl, as that of 719 00,2 or chamberlain is elegantly aſ- 


- figned to the ſpider. Some copies have > inſtead of Cy * which 
reading would make very good ſenſe, but deſtroys the beauty of the alluſion. 


A PER- 


WH hr 


ACT 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 


Jab OU 


The GARDENER and the NIGHTINGALE. 
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A literal tranſlation of the foregoing Fable. 
TugE GARDENER AND Tue NIGHTINGALE. 


It is related that a huſbandman had a ſweet and pleaſant 
orchard, and a garden more freſh than the bower of Irem. 
The air of it gave mildneſs to the gales of the ſpring, and 
the ſcent of its herbs that refreſhed the ſpirits, conveyed 
perfume to the very ſoul. 


VERSES. 


A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of roſes bathed 
in the waters of life, the notes of its nightingales 
raiſing delight ; its fragrant gale ſhedding perfume. 


And in one corner of his garden there was a roſe buſh 
freſher than the ſhrub of defire, and more lofty. than the 
branch of the tree of mirth. Every morning on the top 
of the roſe buſh the roſe bloſſomed, coloured like the 


cheek of heart-alluring damſels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-boſomed maids ſcented like jefſamine. 
E e The 
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The gardener began to ſhow an extreme fondneſs for theſe 
excellent roſes, and ſaid, 


A DISTICH. 


I know not what the roſe ſays under his lips, that he 
brings back the helpleſs nightingales with their mourn- 
ful notes. 


One day the gardener according to his eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
went to view the roſes; he ſaw a plaintive nightingale, 
who was rubbing. his head on the leaves of the roſes, and 


was tearing aſunder with his ſharp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 


A DISTICH. 


The nightingale, if he ſee the roſe becomes intoxicated ; 
he lets go from his hand the reins of prudence. 


The gardener viewing the ſcattered condition of the roſe- 

leaves, tore with the hand of confuſion the collar of pa- 
tence, and rent the mantle of his heart with the piercing 
thorn of uneaſineſs. The next day he found the ſame 
action repeated, and the flames of wrath occaſioned by the 
loſs of hus roſes, 8 


AN 
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AN HEMISTICH. 
added another ſcar to the ſcar which he had before. 


The third day by the motion of the nightingale's bill, 


AN HEMISTICH. 


the roſes were plundered, and the thorns only remained. 


Then the reſentment cauſed by the nightingale broke out 
in the breaſt of the gardener, he ſet a deceitful ſpringe in 
his way, and having caught him with the bait of treachery, 
he confined him in the priſon of a cage. The diſheart- 
encd nightingale opened his mouth, like a parrot, and 


ſaid, Oh, Sir, for what cauſe haſt thou impriſoned me? 


for what reaton haſt thou reſolved to diſtreſs me? if thou 
formeſt the deſire of hearing my ſongs, my own neſt is in 
thy garden, where in the morning thy bower ſhall be the 
houſe of my muſick; but if thou haſt another idea, inform 
me of what thou haſt in thy mind (an Arabick phraſe). 
The gardener ſaid, Doſt thou not know how .thou haſt 
ſpoiled my fortune, and how often thou haſt diſtreſſed me 
with the loſs of my favorite roſe? it is right that thy 
action ſhould be requited, and that thou being ſeparated 


from 


. — j — 


He that formed the ſky by exact meaſure, knows the 
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from thy friends and family, and ſecluded from all joy 


and diverſions, ſhouldſt mourn in the corner of a priſon; 
whilſt I, afflicted with the anguiſh of ſeparation from my 


darling flowers, weep in the cottage of care. 


A DISTICH or HAFIZ. 
Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me thou regretteſt the 


loſs of thy friend, for we are two mournful lovers, i 


and our employment is weeping. 


The nightingale ſaid, Depart from that reſolution, and 


conſider, that if I am impriſoned for ſuch an offence as 


tearing a roſe, what will be thy puniſhment if thou teareſt | 1 


a . aſunder ? 


i VERSES. 


Tight rewards for good and evil; whoever does well, 


good will come to him; and if he does ill, evil will“ 
attend him. 


This diſcourſe taking effect upon the heart of the gar- 
dener, he ſet the nightingale at liberty. The bird tuned 
his voice in his free ſtate, and ſaid, Since thou haſt done 


me 


. 
4. 
; 


J 
* 
13 
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me this ſervice according to the ſentence (in the Alcoran) 
Is there any recompenſe for benefits, but benefits? it is 
neceſſary to reward thee for it. Know, that under the 
tree where thou ſtandeſt there is a coffer full of gold; take 
it, and ſpend it to ſupply thy wants. 

The gardener ſearched the place, and found the words 
of the nightingale to be true; he then ſaid, O nightingale ! 
what a wonder it is, that thou couldſt fee the coffer of 
gold beneath the earth, and not diſcover the ſpringe upon 
the ground ! | 

The nightingale ſaid, Doſt thou not know that (an 
Arabick ſentence) when fate deſcends, caution is vain ? 


AN HEMISTICH. 
It is impoſſible to contend with fate. 


When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no light re- 
mains to the eye of underſtanding, and neither prudence 
nor wiſdom bring any advantage. 
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* 
OF VERSIFICATION. 


HE modern Perſians borrowed their poetical meaſures 


from the Arabs: they are too various and compli- 
cated to be fully explained in this grammar ; but when 
the learner can read the Perſian poetry with tolerable caſe, 
he may receive further information from a treatiſe written 
profeſſedly upon verſification by (Se; Vahidi, who was 
himſelf no contemptible poet. 

There are nineteen forts of metre which are uſed by the 
Perſians, but the moſt common of them are Fo © or 
the iambick meaſure, Jo F or the trochaick meaſure, 
and - 7 F a metre that conſiſts chiefly of thoſe com- 
pounded feet which the ancients called Extrpirug, and 
which are compoſed of 1ambick feet and ſpondees alter- © 
nately, as imatores piiellarum. In lyrick poetry theſe 
verſes are generally of twelve or ſixteen ſyllables, as 


. 17 6 F _ FM 

Ni Q ob G Uo e A 2 

| Wo ,0 o ws a> yin = 
Bebai 
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 Bebui na | fei kakher | s&ba zan tir | re bũcſhãyẽd 
Zi jadi zul | fi muſhkineſh | chi tab uftad | ũ der dilhã. 


When the zephyr diſperſes the fragrance of thoſe muſky 
locks, what ardent defire inflames the hearts of thy 
admirers ! 


They ſometimes conſiſt of fourteen ſyllables in this form, 
— ov ---[--v]0v--- 


as 


old 3 2 ws RA a U 

Tã 83 N ekhendanet | dẽvlẽt be | ke BL dad 

AT ſhakhi | guli rana | ez behri| ke mirayt. 

Ah! to whom will the ſmiling roſe bud of thy lips give 
delight ? O ſweet branch of a tender plant ! for whoſe 
uſe doſt thou grow ? 

or in this, 


— 21 — 2 1 2 vo -- 
as 


my CO JS A 4&® ( gt 

n 

Chẽſhmẽm he | me ber lalitõ ũ gherde | ſhi jameſt 
My 
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My ear is continually intent upon the melody of the 
pipe , and the ſoft notes of the lute : my eye is con- 
tinually fixed upon thy rubied lip, and the circling 


cup. 


This kind of meaſure is not unlike that which Sappho uſes 
in thoſe elegant lines quoted by Hepheſtion, 


TAuxe a ure, ou T0 da xe Toy i000 
Hebe Jorueioe aides Pead ua di A. 


which he ſcans thus, 


Turai ja | Tip, oi ros O | vapa xpixe | Tov io 
Had dae | om wales Boa | day d A] prodiras. 


Other lyrick verſes contain thirteen ſyllables in this form, 
D 0:8. 0:-j-» 
as 
Dol gies Crip ay Wo 
AT ig 45 3 o® 5 bo proge am 
Sæbã be nnn 
KE miisimi | tarba eĩſn | ũ nãzũ noſh | amed 


The zephyr comes to congratulate the old _— 
banquet-houſe, that 8 of mirth, joy, wan- 


WR and woes is commyg. 
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o-v-fjo--jvo-ov-|-- 


Seba belutf | bogou an | gazali ra | nãrã 
K& ser bẽcoũh | va byaban | to dadei | mari 
This couplet has been tranſlated in another part of the 
grammar. See p. 89. 
The Perſians ſometimes uſed a meaſure conſiſting of 


trochees and ſpondees alternately, like theſe verſes of Ca- 
tullus and Ariſtophanes, 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 
"O54; 1ucy ras Abivag txxexxÞmcs Brown, 
thus Hafiz, 
Aber azar: ber amed badi neuruzi vazeed 
The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the pleaſant ſeaſon 
breathe. | 


But the moſt common Perſian verſe contains eleven ſylla- 


bles, as 


Gg a> 
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Chünkeh gul reft va de derguzeſht 
Neſhenvi zan pes zebulbul ſerguzeſht 


When the roſes wither, and the bower loſes its ſweetneſs, 
you have no longer the tale of the nightingale. 


In this laſt meaſure are written all the great Perſian 
poems, whether upon heroick or moral ſubjects, as the 
works of Ferduſi, and of Jami, the Boſtan of Sadi, and 
the Meſnavi of the excellent Gelaleddin, This ſort of 
verſe anſwers to our common heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to ſo high a degree of perfection by Pope, and 
which the Enghſh poets will do well to retain, inſtead of 
adopting the leſs harmonious meafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different ſorts of 
verſe uſed in Perſia, becaufe there are few books or even 
common letters written in the Perſian language, which are 
not interſperſed with fragments of poetry; and becauſe all 
the Perſian verſes muſt be read according to the pauſes of 
ſcanſion: thus the following elegant — quoted by 
Menunſki, 


9 W 
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en, o, rc e oP 
muſt be pronounced, 


Tebader che ne her tareẽbuved zul fee tera ſad cheen 
Ke ſazee ber | gulee ſure | zeſumbul pa | de cheen ber 
cheen 


with a ſtrong accent upon every fourth ſyllable ; and it 
may here be obſerved, that the Perſians, like the French, 
uſually accent the laſt ſyllables of their words. 


As to their proſody, nothing can be more eaſy and 
ſimple ; their vowels | elif, , vau, and (S ya are long by 
nature ; the points, which they commonly ſuppreſs, are 
naturally ſhort ; and every ſhort ſyllable that ends with 
a conſonant is long by poſition; as Dy Shiraz, akin 
sũmbũl, OS dehan, . men: but the Perſians, 
like other poets, have many licences; they often add a 
ſhort vowel which does not properly ons th to the word, 
as in the firſt ode of Hafiz, 


Ges SUS! ven iftzdü maſhkilha, | 
and Lie = cija danendi halt mi. 
They 
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They alſo ſhorten ſome long ſyllables at pleaſure by 
omitting the vowels | elif, 4 Vau, and CL ya; thus (., * 
beẽrũn, which is a ſpondee, becomes an iambick foot when 
it is written Oy berün: in the ſame manner 5 is uſed 
for Ds and L, for OO The omiſſion of | elif 
is more common; ſo x. is put for g, and G for 
451, as in this beautiful couplet, 


. — 3 Ja —— ARES 2 

« Call for wine, and ſcatter flowers around ; what favour 
« canſt thou expect from fortune? ſo ſpake the roſe 
this morning; O nightingale ! what ſayeſt thou to her 


maxim? 


In which lines e is uſed for G ſhedding 
flowers, and af = for z Une the morning. 


I ſhall cloſe this ſection with ſome examples of Perſian 
verſes from the A or hemiſlich, to the JF or ode, 
which differs from the o- or elegy in nothing but the 
number of the diſtichs, of which the ode ſeldom contains 
fewer than ove, and the elegy ſeldom fewer than twenty. 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall not ſet down theſe examples at random, but ſhall 
ſelect ſuch as are remarkable for beauty of ſentiment or 


delicacy of expreſſion. 


2 AN HEMISTICH. 
= VS a> (— wy JS 


He that plants thorns will not gather roſes. 


Wa A DISTICH. 


SY 49 whe 3 hn, 5 3 Eu lets 
5SY 3D Hp (og a2) iy). £99: BS 
The caravan is departed, and thou fleepeſt ; the deſert 


lies before thee ; whither wilt thou go? of whom wilt 
thou aſk the way ? what wilt thou do ? how wilt thou 


exiſt ? 
= A TETRA STI. 


GS e ee 
= % Nog af (2 


nn cath ot Je : 
At: 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doſt thou know for 
what reaſon the bird of the morning complains ? He 
ſays, that it is ſhown in the mirror of the day, that a 
whole night of thy life is paſſed, while thou art loſt 


in indolence. 


Another. 


Hp 6D 2 Hl AS Als 
. wed] AS 24S bn 4 
Doſt thou defire to be free from ſorrow and pain? hear 
a maxim more valuable than a precious gem: Defpiſe 
not thine enemy, though he be diſtreſſed ; and truſt 
not thy friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perſian elegies and odes the two firſt hemiſ- 
tiches have the ſame rhyme, which 1s continued through 
the whole poem at the end of every diſtich. A ſhort piece 
of poetry, in which the two firſt lines do not rhyme - 
together, is called AE a fragment ; as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company : 

SS 
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One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine put into 
my hand a piece of ſcented clay “. I took it, and 
ſaid to it, © Art thou muſk or ambergris? for I am 
charmed with thy delightful ſcent.” It anſwered, 
* I was a deſpicable piece of clay; but I was ſome 
* time in the company of the roſe; the ſweet 
« quality of my companion was communicated to 
6c me ; otherwiſe I ſhould have been only a piece of 
“earth, as I appear to be.” 


” 2 — JS ghili khoſhbüi, a kind of unctuous clay, which 
the Perfians perfume with effence of roſes, and uſe in the baths inſtead of 


ſoap. 


When 
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When both lines of each couplet rhyme together through 
a whole compotition, it is called ( as in the fol- 


lowing examples : 


eG SS LS Ogg a 
Such is the nature of inconſtant fortune, neither her 
mildneſs nor her violence are of long duration : ſhe 


exalts no one whom ſhe does not at laſt oppreſs; for 


ſhe is light in her affection, but moſt harſh in her 
hatred. 


* of ae 

. 5 Ching) 

23% gf als AD , oe 

29 wp of 29 z ol 
The happy * F eridiin was not an angel ; he was not formed 
| * An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for his eminent virtues. 
The learned and excellent d'Herbelot has made a miſtake in his tranſlation of 
theſe lines (ſee the article Farrakh in his Bibliotheque Orientale) for not re- 


collecting the ſenſe of r mayer, he made a proper name of it, and tells us 
chat Farrakh was a man whom the Perfians conſider as a perfect model of juſ- 


tice and magnanimity. c 
LY O 
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23 


of muſk or ambergris. He gained his reputation by 


juſtice and liberality : be thou juſt and liberal, and 
thou wilt be a Feridün. 


Wager 


oe OO 
r IJ e 


There was an affectionate and amiable youth, who was 
betrothed to a beautiful girl. I have read, that as they 
were failing in the great ſea, they fell together into 


a whirlpool. When a mariner went to the young 
man that he might catch his hand, and fave him 


I 1 | from 


ew. Ald. Mt. dt Lond 6 
— 
, — 
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from periſhing in that unhappy juncture; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his miſtreſs from the midſt of 
the waves ; « Leave me, and take the hand of my 
„ beloved.” The whole world admired him for that 
ſpeech ; and when he was expiring he was heard to 
ſay; Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
« who forgets his beloved in the hour of danger.” 


Theſe examples will, I hope, be ſufficient to undeceive 
thoſe who think that the Aſiatick poetry conſiſts merely 
in lofty figures and flowery deſcriptions. There is ſcarce 
a leſſon of morality or a tender ſentiment in any European 
language, to which a parallel may not be brought from 
the poets of Aſia. The verſes of eleven ſyllables, which 
are uſed in the great Perſian poems, always rhyme toge- 
ther in couplets. It is unneceſſary in this ſection to give 
an example of the Perſian o. or elegy, as it differs 
only in its length from the JE or ode, except that the 
Caſſideh often turns upon loſty ſubjects, and the Gazal 
compriſes for the moſt part the praiſes of love and mer- 
riment, like the lighter odes of Horace and Anacreon. 
The moſt elegant compoſer of theſe odes are (=- Jimi 
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and AU Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample collec- 
tion of his lyrick poems. I may confidently affirm that 
few odes of the Greeks or Romans upon ſimilar ſubjects 
are more finely poliſhed than the ſongs of theſe Perſian 
poets : they want only a reader that can ſee them in their 
original dreſs, and feel their beauties without the diſad- 
vantage of a tranſlation. I ſhall tranſcribe the firſt ode of 
Hafiz that offers itſelf, out of near three hundred that I 
have paraphraſed : when the learner is able to underſtand 
the images and alluſions in the Perſian poems, he will ſee 
a reaſon in every line why they cannot be tranſlated lite- 


rally into any European language. 


7 "ih; & . _ 4 1 A. * 
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The roſe is not ſweet without the cheek of my beloved; 
the ſpring is not ſweet without wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the garden, 
are not pleaſant without the notes of the nightingale. 


The motion of the dancing cypreſs and of the waving 
flowers 1s not agreeable without a miſtreſs whoſe cheeks 

are like tulips. 

The preſence of a damſel with ſweet lips and a roſy 
complexion is not delightful without kiſſes and dal- 
liance. | 


The roſe-garden and the wine are ſweet, but they are not 
really charming without the company of my beloved. 
All the pictures that the hand of art can deviſe are not 

agreeable without the brighter hues of a beautiful girl. 
Thy 
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Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, it is 
not valuable enough to be thrown away at our feaſt. 


The laſt diſtich alludes to the Aſiatick cuſtom of throw- 
ing money among the gueſts at a bridal feaſt, or upon any 
other extraordinary occaſion : the Perſians call this money 
U nifar, and him who collects it > V nifar cheen. 


I ſhall conclude this grammar with a tranſlation of the 
ode quoted in the ſection upon the Perſian letters; ſee 


p. 12. 


If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my heart, 
I would give for the mole on her cheek the cities of 


Samarcand and Bokhara. 


Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou wilt not 
find in paradiſe the ſweet banks of our Rocnabad, or 


the roſy bowers of our Moſella. 


Alas ! theſe wanton nymphs, theſe fair deceivers, whoſe | 
beauty raiſes a tumult in our city, rob my heart of 
reſt and patience, like the Turks that are ſeizing 


their plunder. 


K k Yet 
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Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of our 
imperfect love; what occaſion has a face naturally 
lovely for perfumes, paint, and artificial ornaments ? 


Talk to me of the ſingers, and of wine, and ſeek not to 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of futurity ; for no one, however 
wiſe, ever has diſcovered, or ever will diſcover them. 


I can caſily conceive how the inchanting beauties of 
. Joſeph affected Zoleikha fo deeply, that her love tore 
the veil of her chaſtity. 


Attend, O my foul ! to prudent counſels ; for youths of 
a good diſpoſition love the advice of the aged better 
than their own ſouls. 


Thou haſt ſpoken ill of me; yet I am not offended : 
may Heaven forgive thee ! thou haſt ſpoken well : but 
do bitter words become a lip like a ruby, which ought 
to ſhed nothing but ſweetneſs ? | 


O Hafiz! when thou compoſeſt verſes, thou ſeemeſt to 
make a ſtring of pearls : come, ſing them ſweetly : for 
Heaven ſeems to have ſhed on thy poetry the clearneſs 
and beauty of the Pleiads. 


The 
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The wildneſs and fimplicity of this Perſian ſong pleaſed 
me ſo much, that I have attempted to tranſlate it in verſe : 
the reader will excuſe the ſingularity of the meaſure which 
J have uſed, if he conſiders the difficulty of bringing ſo 
many eaſtern proper names into our ſtanzas. . 

I have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to give my 
tranſlation the eaſy turn of the original; and I have, as 
. nearly as poſſible, imitated the cadence and accent of the 
Perſian meaſure ; from which every reader, who under- 
ſtands muſick, will perceive that the Aſiatick numbers are 
capable of as regular a melody as any are in Metaſtaſio. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 


Sweet maid, if thou wouldſt charm my ſight, 
And bid theſe arms thy neck infold ; 
That roſy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhära's vaunted gold, 
. Than all the gems of Samarcand. 
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Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy penſive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots ſay : 
Tell them their Eden cannot ſhow 
A ſtream ſo clear as Rocnabad, 


A bow'r ſo ſweet as Moſellay. 


Oh! when theſe fair, perfidious maids, 
Whoſe eyes our ſecret haunts infeſt, 
Their dear deſtruQive charms diſplay, 
Each glance my tender breaſt invades, 
And robs my wounded ſoul of reſt, 

As Tartars ſeize their deſtin'd prey. 


In vain with love our boſoms glow ; 
Can all our tears, can all our ſighs 
New luſtre to thoſe charms impart ? 
Can cheeks where living roſes blow, 
Where nature ſpreads her richeſt dies, 
Require the borrow d gloſs of art? 


* wie Jon) a meet riby is common periphratis for wine in the 
Perfian poetry. See Hafiz, ode 22. 


Speak 
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Spezk not of fate---ah ! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flow'rs that round us bloom : 
"Tis all a cloud, tis all a dream: 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the ſacred gloom. 


Beauty has ſuch reſiſtleſs pow r, 
That ev'n the chaſte Egyptian dame * 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy : 
For her how fatal was the hour, | 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
+ A youth ſo lovely and fo coy ! 


But ah! ſweet maid, my counſel hear; « 
(Youth ſhould attend when thoſe adviſe 
Whom long experience renders ſage) 

While muſick charms the raviſh'd ear, 
While ſparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and ſcorn the frowns of age. 


* Zoleikha, Potiphar's wife. + Joſeph. 


LI. What 
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What cruel anſwer have I heard! 
And yet, by heav'n, I love thee ſtill : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 
Yet ſay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ſtreams of ſweetneſs fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey ip ? 


Go boldly forth, my ſimple lay, 
Whoſe accents flow with artleſs caſe, 
Like orient pearls at random ſtrung ; 
Thy notes arc ſweet, the damſels fay, 
But, oh, far ſwceter, if they pleaſe 
The nymph for whom theſe notes are ſung ! 


END OF THE GRAMMAR. 
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Oxf. The Publick Libraries at Oxford. 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris. 
Lond. The Britiſh Muſeum at London. 
Priv. The Collections of private Men. 


HISTORY. 


The garden of purity, by Mirkhond.—-A general hiſtory 
of Perſia in ſeveral large volumes. Oxf. Priv. 
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The hiſtory of the life of Sultan Acber, by the learned 
and elegant Abu Fazl. Orf. 
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A deſcription of the Indian empire, written by the order 
of Sultan Acber by a ſociety of ſkilful men.---A tranſ- 
lation of this book would be extremely uſctul to the 
European companies that trade in India, as it contains 
a full account of every province and city in the domi- 
nions of the Mogul, of his revenues and expences, 
both in peace and war, and of all the cuſtoms and 


ceremonies in his palace ; together with a deſcription of 


the natural productions of his empire. Oxf. 


G 
The actions of Sultan Baber ; written either by himſelf, or 
under his inſpection.--This book contains a minute 
account of that prince's wars, and a natural hiſtory of 
his dominions. O,. 


A * 2 2 I U 
The hiftory of Caſhmir, by a native of that extraordinary 
country.---A very curious and entertaining work. Oxf. 


_ 
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S LUI IE 21 lf 

The hiſtory of the lives of the Perſian kings, from the | 
head of the Sefi family to the death of Abbas the Cruel, 
improperly called the Great. O. 1 


The ſelect chronicle.— This work is an excellent hiſtory of 
Perſia, and has been tranſlated into Arabic and Turkiſh. 


Of 
LI N 


A ſhort hiſtory of Perſia, in one volume, by Khandemir, 
a learned and agreeable writer. Ox. 


2 2 ll WY | 
The heart of hiftories.---A copious hiſtory of the Perſian 
empire, written in the middle of the ſixteenth century 
by Abdallatif, a native of Cazvin. 


_— 

The book of viftory.---A hiſtory of the life of Timur, 

commonly called Tamerlane, written m a moſt beau- 
tiful and elegant ſtyle. 


M m S 


: 
l 
: 
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ol N Cie [ETA] = 
An account of the lives of the Perſian poets, by Devlet- 
ſhah of Samarcand. Par. 


my 3-0 D eo Ly WS, = 
The hiſtory of the liſe of Nader Shah, king of Perſia, 
written by Mirza Mahadi, and tranſlated into French 
by the author of this grammar. 


. 


5 oll 
Shah nameh. A collection of heroick poems on the an- 
cient hiſtories of Perſia, by Ferduſi. See the treatiſe 
on Oriental poetry added to the life of Nader Shah, 
ſect. II. p. 248. OY. Priv. 


UU wy 
Tue works of Khakini a aimed ſided yet Of. 


Priv. 


Ob 
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The odes of Hafiz: ſee the treatiſe above-mentioned. 
Lond. Oxf. Par. Priv. : 


The works of Sadi ; containing OY, or the bed of roſes, 
or the garden, and a Ly or the rays of light. 
The two firſt of theſe excellent books are very common ; 
but I have not ſeen the laſt : they are all upon moral 


ſubjects, and are written with all the elegance of the 
Perſian language. O. 


LAS] hes 
The works of Ahli ; containing, 
JI ,=* lawful nagict, a poem. 
al a7! & the taper and the moth, a poem. 
= a book of elegies. 
wh) 7 AAS a book oder. ON 


The works of Jami; containing, among others, 
SNA the chain of gold, a poem in three 
books. 


* 


AQ? 
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U; hon avas Selman and Abſal, a tale. 

* N the life of Alexander. 

, A the loves of Joſeph and Zuleitha, a 
very beautiful poem. 

, S the loves of Leila and Megenun. 

(Ol a collection of odes. 

62 Jo the manſion of the ſpring. 

SI! a= the gift of the noble. 


II = the manners of the juſt. Oxf. 
he 
A book of elegant odes, by Mir Khoſru. Of. 
CC ® 2 


C5299 = 
A poetical work called Meſuavi, upon ſeveral ſubjects, of 
religion, hiſtory, morality, and politicks ; compoſed by 
Gelaleddin, ſurnamed Rami.---This poem is greatly 
admired in Perſia, and it really deſerves admiration. 
O Priv. | 


| oe 
The poems of Anväri, which are quoted by Sadi in his 
Guliſtän, and are much eſteemed in the Eaſt. 
Els  whikes 
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= e 
The works of Nezarm ; containing fix poems : 


U N the ſecrets of lovers. 
RW tlie ſeven faces. 


GEE 2 the loves of Cyſtu and Shirin. 
* . the life of Alexander. 


0 ) $A C AS Leila and Megenun, a tale. 
DIES N — the treaſure of ſecrets. Lond. Priv. 


Pendnama, a book of moral ſentences, not unlike thoſe of 
Theogenis in Greek, by , a e Ferideddin 
Attar. Lond. Ox, 


The works of Catebi, containing five poems: 
= | GE the junction of two ſeas. 


Ss the ten chapters. 
WARE 2 > beauty and bove. 


Jake 4 aol the conqueror and triumpher. 
[NES 9 ox the loves of Baharam and Gulendam. 


t 
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There are many more hiſtories and poems written in 
Perſian ; but thoſe above-mentioned are the molt celebrated 
in Aſia. The poets of the ſecond claſs were S 
Roudeki, who tranflated Pilpai's fables into verſe ; (CO 
Reſhidi, who wrote an art of poetry called 7 e. 
the inchanted gardens ; (S Ahmedi, who compoſed 
an heroick poem on the actions of Tamerlane : not to 
mention a great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, who 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The light of Soleil or Canopus.---A very elegant para- 
phraſe of Pilpai's tales and fables, by Caſhefi. Oxf. 


The touchſtone of learning; a more ſimple tranſlation of 
Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Of. 


Jp 
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Jy Hp 
The Perſian tales of a thouſand and one days, tranſlated 
into French by Petit de la Croix. 


23> 0 
Negariſtan the gallery pictures, by Jouini. -A miſcel- 
laneous work upon moral ſubjects, in proſe and verſe. 
There 1s a beautiful copy of this book in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. Marſh 397. 


* GO 
A ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, by Isfahani. Oxf. 


* 1 
The natural hiſtory of precious ſtones. Oy. 


There are many books in Perſian upon Geometry, Al- 
gebra, Aſtronomy, Mechanicks, Logick, Rhetorick, and 
Phyſick; all which deſerve to be read and ſtudied by the 
Europeans. The Perſians are very fond of elegant manu- 
ſcripts; all their favourite works are generally written upon 
fine ſilky paper, the ground of which is often powdered 

with 
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with gold or filver duſt : the two firſt leaves are commonly 
illuminated, and the whole book is ſometimes perfumed 
with eſſence of roſes or ſandal wood. The poem of 
Joſeph and Zuleikha in the publick library at Oxford is, 
perhaps, the moſt beautiful manuſcript in the world : the 
margins of every page are gilt and adorned with garlands 
of flowers; and the hand-writing is elegant to the higheſt 
degree: it is in the collection of the learned Greaves, No 1. 
The Aſiaticks have many advantages in writing: their ink 
is extremely black, and never loſes its colour; the Egyp- 
tian reeds with which they wiite, are formed to make the 
fineſt ſtrokes and flouriſhes ; and their letters run ſo eaſily 
into one another, that they can write faſter than any other 
nation. It is not ſtrange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manuſcripts to our beſt printed books ; and if they ſhould 
ever adopt the art of printing, in order to promote the 
general circulation of learning, they will ſtill do right to 
preſerve their claſſical works in manuſcript. | 


I ſhall conclude with a Perfian ode in three Aſiatick 
hands, and ſhall add a few remarks upon each of them. | 


I. NISKHI. 


＋ 
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S 
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NIS EKH l 


This is the only form of writing that we can imitate 
exactly by our types: it is the hand of the Arabians, who 
invented the characters; and it muſt, therefore, be lexened 
before we attempt to read the other hands: it is frequently 
uſed by the Perſians, and the hiſtory of Nader Shah was 
written in it. 


I. 
TALIK. 


This beautiful hand may eaſily be read by Europeans, 
if they underſtand the Perſian language; and if they do 
not, what will it avail them to read it? In this form of 
writing the ſtrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
2 3 4 are ſometimes ſcarcely perceptible. The characters 
are the ſame with thoſe uſed in printing, except that 
and ( are often expreſſed by a long ſtroke of the reed, as 
in the third word of the ſecond line, which anſwers to 
(.: there arc alſo two examples of this in the third 


Ds *.-"*. ey 
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line. As the Perſians always write their lines of an equal 
length, they arc obliged to place their words in a very ir- 
regular manner ; if the line be too ſhort, they lengthen it 
by a fine ſtroke of the reed; if too long, they write the 
words one above another. In the Perſian poems the tran- 
ſcribers place both members of a couplet on the ſame line, 
and not the firſt above the ſecond, as we do: a Perſian 
would write the following verſes in this order, 


With raviſhed cars The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, Aﬀects to nod. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this irregularity in writing, joined 
to the confuſion of the diacritical points, which are often 
placed at random, and ſometimes omitted, makes it very | 
difficult to read the Perſian manuſcripts, till the language 
becomes familiar to us; but this difficulty, like all others 
in the world, will be inſenfibly furmounted by the habit 
of induſtry and perſeverance, without which no great de- 
ſign was ever accompliſhed. 


UI. SHE- 
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III. 
SHEK ESTE H. 


In this inelegant hand all order and analogy are neglect- 
ed; the points which diſtinguiſh from , — from = 
and S from , O and S, &c. are for the moſt part omit- 
ted, and theſe ſeven letters, | O © I 35 4 are connected 
with thoſe that follow them in a moſt irregular manner. 
This is, certainly, a conſiderable difficulty, which muſt be 
ſurmounted before the learner can tranſlate an Indian letter: 
but I am perſuaded, that thoſe who chiefly complain of it 


have another difficulty ſtill greater, which is their imperfect 
knowledge of the language. 


NISKHI. 
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NISKHI. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


E HE following Index will be found, it is hoped, of 
conſiderable uſe to learners, and to thoſe in particular 
who are unprovided with dictionaries. It is not only intended 
as a literal alphabetical explanation and analyſis of the cx- 
tracts and authorities from the various writers interſperſed 
through the Grammar, but, as a vocabulary, it may be 
employed to advantage, by imprinting on the memory a 
number of uſeful words. 

It may not be improper however to inform thofe who 
have made but little progreſs in this language, that, in con- 
ſulting any dictionary, there are a variety of inſeparable par- 
ticles prefixed and annexed to words, which muſt be analyſed 
or ſeparated before the meaning can be found: for example, 

U which literally fignifies 20 defire is, mult not be 
looked for under the letter but under the prefixed 
being the inſeparable prepoſition for, to, in, — implying 
defire, &c. and (for ) the third perſon preſent of 


G2 to be. 
P p It 


— 2 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is unneceſſary to multiply examples, but it will fave 
the learner much trouble if he keep in mind, that the prin- 
cipal of theſe prefixed particles are, 

the Arabick particle he. 


(or = beſore words beginning with ) the characte- 
riſtick of the firſt futuae, and ſometimes of the i imperative. 
or g the prepoſition in, to, for, &c. 
3 prefixed ſometimes by way of pleonaſm, to which no 
tranſlation can give any preciſe meaning. 
U with. 
— without. 
_ (for |) from, with, by, Sc. 
S (for ) which, what. 
4 or Cn cha e of the preſent tenſe. 
---Theſe characteriſticks of the preſent are frequently 
omitted by the Perſian authors. 
(or (59 before words beginning with |) the negative 
prefixed to imperatives. 
or 5 (or ( before words beginning with |) the ge- 
neral negative prefixed to all other tenſes *. 


* Notwithſtanding the above obſervations, which will ſave the learner ſome 

perplexity in conſulting dictionaries, many of the compounded words, and 

dock oblique tenen vs differ moſt from their infinitives, are for his greater eaſe 
and ſatisfaction inſerted in this Index. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The particles which are commonly annexed to word: 


are as follow: 


The pofſeſi.ve pronouns 
7 * or - my, mine. Ls our. 
— 2 Or AJ thy, thine. * r. 


C his, her, its. or (ug their. 

Ol the plural of nouns having reference to living creatures. 

|S the plural of inanimate nouns. 

| or U the poetick vocative. 

|, the termination of the oblique caſes. 

Sw the third perſon preſent of (.,0 49 to be. 

CE is ſometimes equivalent to our. a or one; and at other 
times after nouns ending with | or ; it marks that the fol- 
lowing noun 1s in the genitive caſe ; and it is then equal 
to our of. | 

The Perſian writers make frequent uſe of the contracted 
infinitive; when the learner therefore cannot find ſuch 

words as O. A or = in the Index, let him look for 


GM O Ge. 


„ The a prefixed to ſome words in the Index ſhows 
that they are of Arabick original. 


T 


- 1 
LT Water, fountain: luſtre. a 0. of . affairs, con- 
Aupon: a cloud. ditions; ſecrets. 
A PA pl. of 7 the juſt. AA to draw a fieord, knife, &c. 
n =1l colour, paint, comp. of IT A pl choice, liberty; prudence. 
water and , colour. A —_ end, finally ; another. 
A lvl Abſal, proper name. A (3 = moderns ; poſterity. 
a Jo55 4) Abufazel (father of vir- 4 ov Adam; a man: a meſſenger. 
tue) proper name. a lol] when. 
A Ex] Abulcis (father of the ol the th Perſian month; vernal. 
lion) proper name. PR fire. 
Gl (annexed to words ) thy. = zOT the province of Media. 
ST fire. t fiery, bringing, bringthou, r. O Ti 
A * a mark, impreſſion. S or IF adorning, from _ 
to plant. HN to adorn. 


aA S. of N the eyes. A reſt. 
A N pl. of FP the noble, free. lis worth, from (uy j i 
6d 25>! or Sy care, grief. 0 A may bring, from 9, 
A la preſent, favour, benefit. x OL. _ ſafety, rectitude. | 
a Ahmed (moſt worthy of or Irem, name of a fabulous gur- 
praiſe) a proper name. den in the Eaſt. 
Qq 


424 


9 


1 


£4 5 from. 
o oli he ets at liberty. 
| 4 90 2 | So liberty. 


a. „Uh afflicting, from 


4 , 
Aa” od LS 


C30 to rebuke, afflict, wound. 
©! _»J!| from that. 

LT ;! thence. 

from this. 

i hence. 

hon account of. 

a> 42 | wherefore? why? 
on account of. 
0 SAY afflicted, from (., 
Il whence. 

Le Al experienced, from Oe 7 
= | temptation, experience. 
08 70 2 to try, tempt. 

Gil from amidſt. 

N from one another. 
©9)! to ſew together. 

LT like, reſembling : appeaſimg. 
— reit, both from Go 
tw a horſe. 

A ola hearing, found. 
Si El they liſtened. 


9, 


2 

A AN pl. of _ ſecrets. 
El heaven, 

8 eto reſt. 

TA (annexed 10 wordt) their. 
ELL! a tear. 
ET clear, evident. 
CENT love, friendſhip, familia- 

rity : knowledge. 

S diſturbing, from 

GIO TA to diſturb. 

a neſt. 

A = confuſion, pain. 

A Sl pl. of A parts, tracts. 
Al equality, temperance. 
a olaxel belief, faith. 

A ** great; greater. 
(<1 a beginning. 

A (lad! pl. of ( branches. 
* to embrace. 
pl. of as rivals, jealouſy. 
f to cut. 

S the fun. 


ler Ua bottle; a coffer. 


U to fall. 
A5 exalting, from AD be 55 


la- 


Shall Afraſiab, proper name. 


> ap! to inflame. 


3 5 inflaming, from the above. 


00 Fl to create. 


2p! creating, from the above. 


55 or <p! increaſing, from 
00 2 Fl to increaſe. 

or Jl increaſing. 

35! alas. 

?? to ſpeak idly. 
OE ſprinkling, ſhedding. 
GU to ſprinkle, ſhed. 
CHER to preſs. 

Gl throwing, from 
AIG! to throw. 

S pl. of _ cups. 
A . their cups. 


A 


A A affirmation, confirmation. 
A xo! Akber (greater) proper name. 


ow 
A J| the article the. 
N but, except. 
Ul eſteem, reſpect. 
A Aol gentleneſs, lenity. 
A oz muſical notes. 


the mind. 


a Ul a thouſand. 


l ſprinkled, ſtained, fr5m 


Sil to ſtain, ſprinkle. 

A CH! O God, heaven ; divine. 

A OA! the Arab. article prefixed to 
A, aid, ſtrength, hand, &c. 

1 (annexed to words) my. 

OEl to prepare; to be ready. 

preparing. 

A Oel ſecurity, mercy ; ſincerity. 

Ahe came; coming. 

AH to approach: the approach. 

Qs» XN coming and going. » 


Il or oil intelligent, vigilant ; ; * to-day. 


knowledge. 
Fit. Af though. 


Se to-night. 
— to learn, tcach. 


(Sr filling. co fill. 1 killed, teaching. 


C5 2 now. 


1 to mix. 
hope. ID. hopeful. 


Ol 
Aa prince, noble. 


ols == Mirkhond ſhah, 


Proper name. 
mixing, from ei 
©] he: that: time: now. 
UT thoſe. 
on to fill. 
El deſire, expectation. 
+ there, in that place. 
a >=! or = ſtars. 
l to throw, dart. 
Al throwing, from the above. 
C4 ou! within. 
Soul little. 
„Nh to gain, gather. 
2 A to beſmear. 
god! gathering, gaining. 
l thought, conſideration. 
ad} thither. 
a Gl that which; he who. 


aSzijTorol=T then, at that time. 


a fawn. 


＋ 


ale! Anvar (ſplendor) prop. name. CAL 
LT thoſe. oy 
l pl. of 45 rivers. A a 
2 H or of or ) he, ſhe, it: his, 1 
hers, its. 0 
O48 gl himſelf, herſelf D 

SAIL a voice, ſound : fame. 8 
N. times. 2 
_24l devouring, ſwallowing, from 90 
AU; to devour. ns 

7 Til bringing, from 0 * y 
I him, her, it; to him, &. | ©” 
4D. z leaves. . 

0 to bring. 64 
i a throne : a manufactur- 8 
ing village. ba 
Wy 


A cg] pl. Sz affairs, actions. 
A J firſt : the beginning. 
A 2 7 forefathers, the ancients. 


a wow kilful : endowed with, 
poſſeſſed of: people. 


sl wilc. 


* 
* 


r 


0 0 
* (STcoming; come thou, fr. f Uo zcphyr; a gentle gale; the 
CE! or Ll O! fign of the voc. caſe. eaſt or morning wind. 
A ol times, days, pl. of * oO wine. 
* Uu to ſtand. Ea load, baggage. 
UL) they: their. Dam. OU yl Pertian, 
themſelves. IU them: to once. 
them. playing, play thou, fr. . 
5 CE! O Sir! again, anew. 
nl * e+2! the right hand. xd jb to with-hold. 
32] this. Ol theſe, oa player; playing. 
Ll here. being, be thou, from Hor 
6 ſo, thus, Ca baſhaw, governor. 
+] hither. A it may be; it may happen, 
CL behold. from Go 
ev! a mirror. Sto ſprinkle, diffuſe. 
la] theſe. El a garden. E a gardener. 
* ol nature. U to weave: to tinge. 
 A( Sz theremainder; permanent. 
ve : * SL LU fear, care. 
3 with; in: to, for. IS, pure, chaſte, clean. 
th, V with, poſſeſſed of: ſince. aL affectionatc. 
Sa gate; a chapter. Au more pure. 
A Baber, a proper name. u innocent, unblemiſhed. 
A to play. beautiful, amiable. 
OL the wind, air; let it be. 0 U gentle, pure, lovely. 


R r 


— — . — 


3 =, 


Ca wing: an arm. E Bokhara, name of a place. 
IL above, upwards. to boil. 

GY to ſtrain. = I would give, from 
O in the morning. to give. 

00 oh en. bad. 2 bad of me. 
five hundred. GA to or for theſe. 

80 together. know thou. — 


uit is neceſſary, from . might have known, f#. ie 


Jo permanent, from (Sε a oy give thou, from O. 
foot, and „ the participle of Ys conſpicuouſly, publickly. 
AIs to have. SOA tobecome conſpicuous 
= to be neceſſary. 2 accepting, from | 
e to accept. Sp to accept. 
S he took or bore up. ＋ tull. * the boſom: upon. 
0 * fear thou, from S Dy upon thy boſom. & car- 


be kiſſed, from . rying, raviſhing, from (.,0 7 
The firſt 4 appears t0 be redundant. ©) 3 = to reſt. | 


Ag for. | S to aſcend. 
A F metre: the ſea. CL 7 for, becauſe. 


A Shs the n meaſure. au. F ariſes, comes, fr. ( A 
N KS the Irochack mendure. NT a harp, lute. 
A Coal * of verſe, con- Ia ray, ſplendor. 
ing of Iambicks and Spondees — to rife; acide. 
282 dual of = the two ſeas. n to finiſh, compoſe. 


A 
lg 


us 


DN. 


4 — . 


PAR * compoſing, completing. — x to beware, abſtain. 


0 Aon he finiſhes, performs. Fong” abſtinence, chaſtity. 
GEAR to raiſe, exalt. CS pan angel, fairy. 
00 7 to bear, carry, lead. GUT 5 ruinous, diſordered, ſcat- 
Wo they carry off. tered. 
o * a veil, tapeſtry. AP under, below. 
2 „os a chamberlain, porter. Ore to wither, decay. 
T* * aſk thou, aſking. - they will give up, from 
＋ it arrives. OO 
7 above, on the top or head. a garden: a breaſt, 
G to aſk. do bind, ſhut. 
Fl O e have aſked. a boy, child. 
Ss he went away. A= much, many. 
T7 a leaf; power; arms; orna- — 8 — it bloſſomed. 

ment; a muſical inſtrument. — let us break. 
0 34 x2 to fill. A ae, light: prudence. 
— to return, recede. A 0, lazy; a miſcreant. 
6 === to aſcend, mount. A Ab vain, fruitleſs. 
ail a, a butterfly, moth. Ay after. 1 [| Lav afterwards. 
a3. ® protector, nouriſher; edu- IT 2d perſon, imperative from 

cating; educate thou. 9 40 5 to command, &c. 
00 to educate, nouriſh. u JL 1s to my defire. 
G — 197! education. * 2 he ſhall dig, from 1 
G without, out of. 1 leave thou. 


7 together. * ſay thou, from (.>.axs 


E 
it ſhall paſs, from G away 2 garden. 


5! 


but. ns 4 he kiſſed, from 

a I misfortune: without. AAS to hide, cover, conceal, 
A OIL a country, region. Aan owl. de the owl. 
Ja nightingale. CL +» fragrance, ſmell. 

but. S (Cy roſe-ſcented. 

. a tiger. : & good: in, into. 
AL yes. . the ſpring. 

Ons it ſhall periſh, from Go O the manſion of theſpring 
e therefore. === chearfulneſs. 

0 mourn thou, from HO 4» becauſe, for, on account of: 

Or fre. ol== fifty. | all, every one: fortune; pre-ex- 

— the fifth. cellence. , 

binding, compiling; bind thou A — (the planet Mars) 
SEE) advice, counſel. proper name. 

n to ſuppoſe, think. a the breaſt, fide: near: the 
A cart bind, from (amy ancient Perſian language. 


abby a garden of violets. — together, one with another. 


— ſhowed, from TRIED The TE without. 
8 Frefixed ſeems to be ring. bo come thou, from IT 


O to be. LU a defart: uncultivated. 
Vo they were, from G 8 I ſhall find. 

004 a little branch. | 28 * bring thou, from 505 
an excuſe, | | 4 Cu, white; brightneſs. 
O92 2 kifs. © a cup. 


F. 68 


2 


Jecrdecerrer ecard. 


le 


* n 


U ſcarleſß. ier inconſtant; afflicted. 
e faithleſs, mercileſs. new. . novelty. 
Oe thou ſhalt learn, — FW the face, form. 
— Y O an elephant. 

A Cay a houſe ; a diſtich. _ fear, danger. 
Sos inconfiderate. Ja uncqualled. 
AAS 7 irregular. to meaſure. 
LVithout aſſiſtance. ſeeing. 
Fo a root, origin. — I may ſee, both from ., 0 
+=? without a thorn, or . =. endleſs. 
= ignorant. helpleſs, unfortunate. 
do ſiſt. c join, touch. 
co take captive. touching, joining, reaching. 
falſe, faithleſs. | | 
N openly : a diſcovery. 855 | 
Jon heartleſs, diſconſolate. ol or 2 (annexed to words ) thy. 
_— an old man. U until, that, in order to. | 

2 adorning, collecting. heat, flame; ſplendor; ſtrength; 
— to deck. deſire; a fever; contorſion. 
©3382 Without, out of doors. GC to cauſe to ſhine. 


322 ſhedding, fifting, fr. yay 425 I may turn, &c. from 


twenty. : to turn, twiſt; to ſhing, 
TE before ; the front. make warm; to be able. 
Jha innumerable. SUL bright, ſhining. 

| 883 


A to twiſt; haſten; wager. a CJ a beautiful man or woman; |} c 
V obſcurity; a _y a thread; a Turk; leaving, relinquiſhing | a = 
N 


the ſummit. on correcting; arranging. 

N 1 ſpoil, prey, ruin. A aaa compoſition, invention. * £ 

V obſcurity, darkneſs. A all 2 or (WS al om- 5 
a hiſtory, chronicle. nipotent God. & 

EU dark. U darker. = hhaſte. 

U freſh, new, young. A Al; hanging, dependent; 

more freſh, &c. the moſt elegant kind of Perſian 4 

b to inflame, burn. hand-writing. ab 


a J-el5 conſideration, ſpeculation. 4 U negligence : contempt. IA 
Us let alone, leave, rehnquiſh. A 8 relaxation, — con- 
ra preſent; rare, elegant. templation. 
A 209 prudence, advice; govern- Fa bitter ; ; fevercly. 
ment ; regulation. A bitter in the mouth. 
A Jed a pedal, 22 EU diverſion; a ſpectacle, ſeeing. 
A Rn full, perfect; completion, 
end: completely. 
4 FS) a wiſh ; ſupplication. 
35 the body, perſon. 
alone, only; ſolitary. 
I thou: thy. O,a thyſelf. 
2 | a Lg (ph of £6) hiſtories. 
e Oz it is paſſible, r. y 
5 IE: ſhame, anguiſh. as, converſion, 


— JS 


6 to collect; to pay debts. A ( the forehead. 
A Cap congratulation. A On. ſtudy, endeavour. 
Ty wretched, empty,naked, poor. [> which ; wherefore, why ? 


I an arrow: the river Tigris. A (pl. S a wound. 
2 ſharp; violent, — => fortune ; the world, globe. 
&S a ſword. wi FF Circaſſia. 
: Na crime. 
9 I or except, unleſs. 
a (C5 V moiſture do leap ; to ſeek, examine. 


A oh the n Pleiades. pd an eye. 


A TOS) precious : the eighth. Aa fountain. 
S to taſte, try. 


2 1 „ I have taſted. 
4 a place. 4a curling lock. 
* an inchanter; enn g. * a kind of muſical inſtru- 
a remedy. ment, a lyre, a lute. 
J a fiſſure, a breach. = the heart. 30, ! heart- 
G > to tear. piercing. 
> a cup, glaſs ; mirror. | WI what doſt thou do ? . 


E 2 mantle, robe; bed. of > (for a>) what, and the 


Th a collection. 2d perſon pref. of Go 
E the foul; a beautiful woman. b how ? what? 
UE ſouls; friends; lovers. A 2 J SGelaleddin (the 


C > delighting the ſoul. glory of religion) proper name. 


yl gil. having life, an animal. A >. 2 volume: the ſkin. 


2 > 
a 0 beauty, elegance, a>. leaping, from .. 40 
n Gemſhid, proper name. 8 four. 48 
collection, aſſembly, troops. 00 N fourteen. 18 
Sa garden, mcadow. K > four hundred, 40 
DN a verdant plain, meadow. oF the fourth. | 'S 
nn like manner. af the world. 1 


U in the ſame way. 
A in this manner, thus. 
A OILY or a>. paradiſe. 


2 how many ? 


ho often ? 
Anas fairy land. 
EC a harp, lute, 

+> when (or 24S) like, as. 
> ſeek thou, from 2 


Sl an anſwer. 


Gl young; 
A youth. 


a l (2. 
Cn 


— 


a young man. 
<a jewels, 


, when that. 
lou, name of ax author. 
r thou mayer ous frem 


© a> what, which. 


1 conqueror of the world. , .) 


= poſſeſſing the world. "I 


a > diligence, ſolicitude. 4 
SK forty. A \ 
hat? Se what is it? i 0 
<A> hc gathers, from = 
„ a> what doſt thou ſeck? 
. S what doſt thou ſay ? 


> hal arriving; completion; 
harveſt, produce: proſit. 

4E Hafiz (a man of great me- 
niory) name of « poet. 

a Jl a condition, ſtate : & thing: 
time preſent. 


Id. 


E 


8 
Emotion, action; ſtate. 


A (> impriſonment. 

a _LLloa bl. OY) gardens. 
neus; an accident. 

A 5 caution. 

AS = motion : a vowel. 

A Jawa envy, malevolence. 
beauty, elegance. 


A Zn followers, troops. 
A > true: truth, reaſon. 


4 ſincerity: truly. 
a > a decree; wiſdom. 


a a ſcience; a miracle. 


a > wiſe : a doctor, learned 
man, philoſopher, phyſician. 


A JI lawful. 


a> (pl. of Sol) acci- 
CO news. 

a a> aſſiſtance, ſupport : a for- 
treſs ; eminence, mountain. 

A * (pl. of als) neceſſa - 
ries, neceſſities: things. 

a Whas. life ; a portico, veſtibule. 


VOY 
A Jam (Pl. of Jas) frauds. 
living, life; an animal. 


T 


/Sathorn. _ 
= = anguiſh, reſentment. 


2 to riſc. 

pure, excellent; noble. 

A . mind, heart, diſpoſition. 
(E Khakani, name of a poet. 
STS carth, duſt. 


A J\= a mole on the face. 


A VS the Creator. 

Sa lord, grandee ; an inn. 

Lailz (pl. of als) houſes. 

A AS hiſtory ; news; fame. 

o = relate thou, from 

Sl > to inform, relate. 

a> Khoten, Tartary. 

a = aſhamed, bluſhing; envy. 

A Az a bluſh, ſhame. 

[= God. 

Wa prince, lord, patron. 

, O God! O heaven! 

alG a5 ö the only Lord God. 
1 


0 

low friend of God, prop. name. 

os ſtately, pompous. 

AW = murmured : fell, from * 

S intellect: ſmall. 

od — minute, ſubtile; minutiæ. 

W contented. pas > Iam 
contented. (S * content. 

5 charming, pleaſant. 

= cock or hen. 

Inge, emotion: an attack. 

W = buying; he bought. 

| os the autumn. 

C * Khoſrou, Cyrus. 

A — Khezzar, proper name. 

A = a muſtacho; a line, rule. 


A ks a crime, error. 

G palpitation of the heart. 

A was. the beſt part of. any 
thing, the ſubſtance, cream. 

A Yoga ſincerity, purity. 

lava ſmiling, pleaſant. 

Sl ſleep; a dream. 

Ii drowned in ſleep. 
K the place of reſt ; a bed. 

A cating, devouring. 


> ruling, from nal. or 


Th 
A co be willing, 
Giza a reader, ſinger, ſinging : 


viands, victuals ; a table. = 
Nl to read, ſing. ol, 
Th 


ola. aſk, call, wiſh for. 
S you will, from (,Qules * 


== pleaſant, fair, gentle. * 
— more beautiful, &c. 1 
O2 Fg 24S moſt beautiful, Tl 
fg air-faced. oy 
KO one's ſelf. ot 
G to eat, devour. 

NA the ſun, 

G Iweet. 


(Kea - joy be to-— 

* ſweet-ſcented. 

CE = — ſweet- tempered. 

blood. 7 A blood- dropping 

diſpoſition, temper. 

OO to chew the cud. 

imagination, phantaſy; a 
ſpectre: vain, fruitleſs. 


GO to riſe, ſpring up. 


8 


0 


8 
& darkneſs, night. 
C | | 
old equity; a gift; lamentation. 
O10 to give. 


Io having, from ( 


a 0 a family; houſe; town. 
V Dara, Darius. 
10 I have, enjoy, poſſeſs. 
ls they have or hold. 
Calo he had. 
SIO to have, hold. 
S a wound, ſcar. 

a net, ſnare, trap. 
o a fold, lappet, or hem of a 

garment. 

Ole knowing: a veſſel; ſheath. 
GIS a wiſe or learned man. 
C prudently, wiſely. 
pol I know. | 
Is to know. 
gals learning. 


ls learned; a doctor. 
C learning, literature. 
Alo they know, from . 


50 
Ao ſnare, allurement ; a grain: 
cannon ball. 


thou knoweſt, doſt thou 
know? 


A CL) 1 dominion, adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. 


JO in, above; around: a gate, 


a jd (pt. of 50 pearls, 

GND to enter. 

0 o to carry in. 

S to ſuſpend; contend; 
provoke. 

— a plant, tree. 

GERALD & to require, demand. 

OO a wound, torment : dregs. 

OS right, complcat. 


CI v0 harſh, hard. 


O 4 i was betrothed. 
Dd delay. 

0 3,0 he beholds, from 
s to view, behold. 

O. 0 within: the heart; intrails. 
O the Perſian language. 

0 98 the ſea, a wave. 


9 & to underſtand. 


JS 30 


U & or „alas! o heart-conquering, comp. 
As the hand. of JD and SS, from GO 
, an enemy. to open, conquer, &c. 
2 a regiſter, journal; index. time: breath: pleaſure, 
40s minute ; ſubtile, ſmall; S the brain, the palate. 
a ſubtilty: a minute. & a friend; harmony, comp. 
5 I depart from, leave. f þ breath, and ow from 
, I it paſſes away. AY to do, 1 
=O =. another. two. 
JO the heart. a ſpecies of large trees; 
: Id raviſhing, delightful, comp. 
of O and 57 of participle of A 40 a circle, orbit, revolution : 
= gl to exalt, ſuſpend. rolling. 
o agreeable, ſalutary, comp. £5490 diſtance, abſence. 
of JD and 42 (for (S part. 30 ſewing, piercing. 
c deſire, aſk. o twelve. 
Pann a miſtreſs; heart-raviſhing, a, 240 2 friend, miſtreſs. 
comp. of 0 and O particip. of PID dearer, more friendly. 
exaald to have, * Jo 240 two hundred. | 
Jy heart-wounding, comp. of A = 0 or a a0 felicity ; riches; 
JS and, i part. of Cz a kingdom, tate. 
to burn. | | - the ſecond. 
e heart -deceiving, comp. of oO a village; a giver: ten. 
JO and Ay part. of rp $9 fortune, fate, time, world. 
to deceive. Gs a gift, liberality. 


orchard: rattles for children. 


1M 


U 
s fear, aſtoniſhment. 
Os a villager. 


IP o ten thouſand. 


(LO winter, firſt winter month, 
December ; yeſterday. 

A 729 (pl. of 10) friends, fami- 
lies, habitations : a country. 

N he ſaw, from 

CAO to ſee. 

As fight. 


* yeſterday. 


ED another. u again, 


— 
El a declivity, foot of a hill. 
A 51, compaſſion, favour. 
wat, to draw, drive, baniſh. 
Va way, path. 
G9) zl to rob, ſteal, inſeſt the 
highway. 
a al, fragrant ; fragrance. 
A — Ya verſe of four lines, a 
word of four letters. 
- returning. 
A a check, face; a groan; the 


ſound of a muſical inſtrument. 


GY a collection of an author's pz a cheek. 
works, chiefly poctical: a royal 4 g/l, an embaſſy; a mandate. 


court, tribunal of juſtice. 
8 


A ad poſſeſſed of, endowed with. 
A JI 40 majeſtick. 
A CASO gold. 


— 


a Wal, tranquillity. 


a ſecret, myſtery. 


S) to cauſe to arrive. 

to grow; to be delivered. 

A 2) Manner, law, regulation, 

Nan y Arrives, from 

to Arrive. 

Aa a line, thread. 

a Raſhid (a conductor) pro- 
per name. 


a Le J) tender, delicate, lovely. 


2 motion. 


UV u 


WV 
Il I went, from 
to go: departure. 
to dance: motion. 
A 8 colouring, painting, embroi- 


dery: writing; a letter, cha- 


racter; arithmetick. 
SUS), Roknabad, name of a place. 
A 5-40) (pl. of PI, enigmas. 
he threw ; throwing. 
2 ſorrow, pain. 
a wanton, diſſolute, drunken 
perſon. 
2 colour, paint. 
VEF LG, many-coloured, various. 
= coloured. = 
a |, right, competent, worthy. 
A 23 the ſoul, life, ſpirit. 


wa 


82 4) ſplendid, evident. 


more ſplendid. - 


Ha a garden. 


beauty, elegance. 

CS 4) or 9+ face, top. 

thou doſt go, from CLE 

C3, thou doſt grow, from . 

a road, way. 

e herbs (in general) pro- 
perly ſweet baſil. 


CEOS to pour. 


BY pouring, dropping. 


25 to buz. 


7 


+ (for >!) from: l. 
15 =P ſpirit-raifing, fr. (-,0 Y * Oo to be born; to bring forth. 


— O Rudeki, proper name. A a complaint: a bed, a place. 


Ja a day. 


S JAP to complain. 
al; dew; froſt, hoar froſt, hail. 


p\=S; 4 fortune, world, time, an (Lb the tongue; language. 


age; wind, air, vanity. 


A 07 the moſt excellent of any 
thing, the flour, cream. 
* above, high, ſuperior. 


r C. . 


9 
. 


„ec GC 


i, © 


— 


a wound, blow, ſtroke. GL) loſs, damage. 
F diſpelling. Sy an ornament ; beauty. 
G to ſtrike, hurt, impel. U / beautiful. 
940 to poliſh. 7 U 2. more beautiful. 
gold. Ay agrees, from 
0 U pale, yellow. G to quadrate, agree with. 
PL a goldſmith. „ under, below. 
y Gy ornamented with gold. 1 becauſe, for. 
golden. 


— to live. 
from whom ? 
A) a lock of hair. Ls like, reſembling. 
=; Zuleikha, Potiphar's wife. A a ſhore, coaſt, bank. 


the world; fortune; time, to prepare, make. 


WT 


ſeaſon. Js full of. 

ps 0 72) emerald-coloured. L preparing. 

297) made of emeralds. L he makes, both from (als 
. | ce) ground, earth. o“, a compoler, performer. 

& ſtriking, diſturbing, fr. G9) Fo» a cup. 

G a priſon. L the leg. 

Se life. A E Lauacup-bearer, water-carrier. 

A JN 45 decay, miſery. a IL a traveller ; going. 
; | >; poiſon, venom. | L a year, age. 

3 poiſonous. | AL a ſhade. 


0 Venus; courage; gall. | & a cauſe, motive. 


om Fn 

0 to reſign, commit, recom- «A =» the morning, crepuſcle ; 
mend, charge, enjoin. inchantment. 

SEW light of weight. = or &S. A the morning. 

GH bearers of light burdens. = = belongingto the morning 


to prick. (A=&** adverfity, danger, poverty. 
A= A ſoldier, ſoldiery, army. = ſpeech; a word. 
O N= White, 3 head, end, extremity ; love, 
ol oa the morning, aurora. deſire : principal, ſupreme. 
A to take, raviſh. A =_ a lamp, lanthern; the ſun. 
E taking: a country. — from beginning to end. 
(ng praiſe, from C30 — NES lofty, tall ; glorious. 
AN. to take. Soo. to baniſh to a place, to 
0 to ſhave, craſe, efface. confine. 
— injury, oppreſſion, tyranny, AS to mix, compoſe. 
threatening. 2 an occurrence, acci- 
GO the injured, afflicted dent: 1 tale, ſong, warbling. 
— a tyrant. „ wanton ; aſtoniſhed, con- 
— the wicked. fuſed: a vagabond. 
| AA a tyrant. _—_ cypreſs-trec ; a horn. 
OO wm to praiſe. Ajay» Joy: a prince, chief. 
A zOl=" a kind of carpet. op mixing, from (.zAw — 
= rhyme, melody; the coo- * convenient, proper. 
ing of doves. uy it is proper. 
A OF” adoration. be OY of a good diſpoſition ; 


A Aaz"" diſpoſition, temper. happy, auguſt. 


0 


— 


S Sadi, name of a poet. 
an endeayour, diligence. 


( thou pierceſt, from 
* to pierce, bore. 


2 Sekander, Alexander. 


420 quict, reſignation. 
A 0A. pure water: a chain. 
AA a chain, ſeries, lincage. 


A . Selman, proper name. 


A * Selim (perfect, unblemiſh- 
ed) proper name. 
AS 7 a native of Samarcand. 
ex» Jeſlamine. 
ae jcllamine-boſſomed. 


Jain a hyacinth. 


a garden of hyacinths. 
a ſtone. 


— ſtony. 


A Ol aw blackneſs : melancholy. 
632 ＋ to burn, inflame. 

— I would touch, rub, from 
00 to ſtroke, rub, touch. 

2 Wo beautitul kind of red roſe. 


— inflaming, from IM 


8 


FA 
DVASS an oath. 
CE 4» towards; a place, part, fide. 
A three. 


Law Soha, name of a far. 
— tall, erect. 


- the ſtar Canopus; name »f 


Perſian author, 
Cn thirty. 
5 as Or dans black. 
( Flaw blackneſs. 
N= bathed, full of water. 
O0 8 thirteen. 
three hundred. 
— ſilver. 
Law the face, colour. 
3 ſilvered. 
the boſom, breaſt. 
«as the third. 


er & (annexed to words his, 


her: to him, to her. 


La branch, twig, horn. 
S mirth. 
X x 


8 


— the evening. 

UL in the evening. 

Or OU they; their. 
O to comb. 

od 37 ſixteen. 

dL a king, emperor. 
royal, princely. 
night. 

A AS youth. 

one night. 

IAA haſte. 

e& AS or (Cn make haſte. 
co make haſte. 

— P. G 4 or =) a camel. 
A * a tree. 

A &=* ſtrength, a agility. 
A he was: going, from 

to be, &. 


'f CW . 2 ſixty. 


men, doctors. 


2+ 


PE 
A alas light, flame, ſplendor. 


1 a hunter. 
breaking, from 
— XZ to cleave, tear, break. 


A Ll ka a complaint, 


* ſugar. 


Ls . eating ſugar. 


00 * to hunt, take, ſeize. 
oY = cheſt of ſugar. 
8 A ſugar-lipped. 


to break, defeat. 
1 Shekeſtch (broken) the 


current Perfian hand-writing, 
uſed in Hindoſtan. 
to bloſſom ; to admire. 
ALL they bloſſom, from the above. 
65 $2 a flower. 
E patient. 
2 patience, toleration. 
you, your. * LA yours 


ſelves. 


number; numerous. 
r learned D&S ye, you; to you. 


A el, odour, fragrance. 


Th 


008 ö to number, enumerate. 


A the ſun; gold. 

goes a ſcymitar. 

A a candle, wax taper. 

A &44. odour: nature, cuſtom; an 
atom. 

cs underſtand. 

An knowing, from the above. 

o Octo hear. 

A 00 44% I have heard. 

. they heard, fr. ous 

Can jovial, gay, wanton, bold, in- 
ſolent. f 

x N boncy, honey- comb. 


— 


Vo 
A ->Lo a lord, maſter, poſſeſſor. 


friend : endowed with. 
l beautiful. 
JS wA-nblo honeſt-hearted, 
Uthe zephyr ; youth. 
A = or ps morning, aurora, 
8 in morning. 
(one morning. 


A ao patience. 


A — a boy. 

AS” company, ſocicty. 

A &Aa>2 a leaf, book, page. 
Aus a hundred. 


4 4 city; the moon; a knave. O Saddar (a hundred gates) 


N inſane ; enamoured. 
a lion; alſo a tiger. 
N the top band of a book. 


CS N Shiraz, name of a place. 
N= the habitation of lions. 


o a lioneſs. 


* * a lion. 
2; Aa Shireen (ſweet, gentle) 


pr 2 name. 
Ges of gentle manners. 


name of a Perſian book. 


3 O a hundred thouſand. 


SO —— to expend, employ. 

A CARA difficult, ſevere. 

ea rank, file; order. 

a a purity, pleaſure. 

a Los a calamity. 

A C2442 voice, ſound, noiſe. 

x Wyo fancy, image, form; # 
ſpectre. | 


1 


G — ro ſeign. 


A pn faſting ; the ſeaſon of faſt- 
ing among the Mahomedans ; 
metaphorically the ſpring. 

A hunting; prey. 

Go to take priſoner. 


2 


A Jes mind, conſcience. 


A Ws light, ſplendor. 


+ 


A _ Joy, mirth, feſtivity. 

= the houſe of mirth. 

A _ a border, margin, part. 

A 0, a lock of hair. 

A 4. cuſtom, way, manner. 

chou aſkeſt, from O 
A 8 riſing, as the ſun. 

4 deſire, avarice. 

A gb acircuit, walk. 

bob a parrot. 

Uthe deluge, 

A (a fold, ply: folding. 


1a bird. 


2 


E 


A * victory: Timur or Tamer. 


lane. 28 

A Cab darkneſs. ſh 
e 

e 1 

So cuſtom, uſage. — 
Gee a cheek; a tooth; an 28 
accident; a heavy cloud. b 
4A a lover, miſtreſs; ena * 
moured. | 2 
A 


ee two lovers. 

A als the end, iſſue, event, ſuc- 
ceſs; finally. 

A the world, time; learned. 

— — = enlightener or infla- 


mer of the world. 


A — univerſal : plebeian. ? 
A — Abbaſi, name of a dy- i 
naſty of Arabian khlifs. J 


oL Gos a place of worſhip. 

A 2 wonder, myſtery, example. 
A ASE wonder, admiration. 

a lac juſtice. 


» 


ler- 


d- 


1C- 


la- 


eo 
A „V an enemy. 


e a cheek, face, temples. 
a wild Arab. 
A San Arabian inhabitinga city. 


a 


A Gags a field, court, area; an 
empty ſpace : a dice-table. 

„ poetry, profody. 

A 7 7* magnificent, incomparable. 

42 * mirth, converſation; the 
pleaſures of the table. 

love. 

CL As fondneſs. 

4 chaſtity, integrity; de- 
fence, ſafeguard. | 

A perfume, ottar of roſes. 


| —.— perfumed, fragrant. 


1 God preſerve. 


& aſtring of pearls: a treaty. 
A As prudence, memory, art, 
knowledge ; a narrative. 


A 44s puniſhment, torment. 


A knowledge, ſcience, art. 


a Le (pl. f = learned men. 


4 * life. my life. 
A N= action, operation. 


2 


amber, ambergris. 
Ka nightingale. 


A — a ſpider. 


A Glas . of aus) vices. 


A YE age, time; compact, pro- 
miſe. 

A Jos a touchſtone, proof. + 

A AAS a vice, crime, ſtain. 

A Os a feſtival, ſolemnity ; Joy. 

A (yas mirth, delight; life. 

A a fountain; an eye, look; 
gold; eſſence: paradiſe. 


S 


A Eabſent, invincible, concealed 

L duſt; a thick vapour. 

A Ly 72 a ſtranger, forcigner ; ex- 
traordinary. 

A JE a fawn. 

90 75 an ode. 

A S * (pl. of the above odes. 

A A vexation. 


A YE a boy, ſervant. 


l 


Y y 


961 b „ 


F 


are, grief, terror. 


3 ſorrowful. 
. E afflicted. 


2 a roſe- bud. 
9 —— to ſlecp, ſlumber.. 


_ 
A 55 overflowed, from Oer 


A 00 an omen, preſage. 
ps coloured. 


a tumult, faction, diſcord, 


miſchief, ſcandal. 


A 7 glorious; glory, ornament. 


a 195 ranſom, redemption. 
A 5 abſence, ſeparation. 
o& gol > oblivion, from 
* oa to forget. 

to to-morrow. 


C2397 Ferduſi (belonging to 


_y_ name of a poet. 
25 an angel, * foley: 


A 5 abſence; a troop; a ſect. 


Op to command. 


3 


* below: dejected. 


= ſelling : he fold, from 


2 a> to ſell. 
Gavel) 5 to deſcend. 


C29 (for ) inflamed, 


y felling. 

Dp he ſells, both from (za Jy 
A 8 — ſplendor. 

OALesp to be dejected. 


Cp Or AJ 2,5 deceit, fr. = 
5 2 Feridoun, name of a king. 


2 to deceive. 


do freeze, congeal. 
E ſcattering, from OL 
©9,,45 to preſs, ſqueeze. 

A > eloquence, melody. 
EO ſorrow, complaint : alas ! 
A 4 conſideration, care. 


Lu, conſider ; Lo ay is the 


imperative of O 


FEE throwing, throw thou, from: 
AAS to throw, throw away, 


lay aſide. 


a heaven; the world; fortune 


8 


5 
A ( > In, into. 
4G abundance : he diffuſed. 
Van elephant. 


— 


= Kaf, the name of a fabulous 
mountain. 

a form, figure, ſhape, ſtature. 

A ou a cup, goblet. 

A DS fate, predeſtination ; quan- 
tity; value; dignity, power. 

A 4 7 conſtancy, conſiſtency, 2 
firmation ; quiet. 

A 2p contiguous, related to. 

AL (fl. of OO) poems, 
elegics. 

— a palace. 

A As a tale; an action. 

A0 an elegy, poem. 

a ◻ fate, death, judgment; ju- 

riſdiction. 

4 a fragment: ſegment, part 


Ga cage. : 
4 (pl. Hl) a caſtle. 


AS a pen. 


U 


A a writer, an engraver. 


bl. of Y) hearts. 
A the moon. 
Ws T- like the moon. 
a Ja word, ſpeech, eloquence. 
violence, force, oppreflion ; 
power; chaſtiſement; anger. 
A C meaſure; reaſoning, 
thought, advice, argument; a 
fyllogiſm. 

A — ſtation, ſtanding; reſurrec- 
tion: confuſion, tumult. 


* N Ceſar, an emperor. 


1 


A ES as, like, in the ſame manner. 
A ( S\= Katebi (a writer, ſe- 
cretary) proper name. 


7 Slo lke my eyes, comp. 


of => like, eyes, and 
CE the inſeparable pronoun my. 
Ol S to careſs. 


= buſineſs, object; a maker. 


els |= aſhop, place of buſineſs; 
the world. 


W 

Sa battle, conteſt. 

expert: one who la- 
bours, adjuſts, penetrates, brings 
a thing to bear. 

OAT = S to penetrate, la- 
bour, &c. 

Gee a caravan. 

ES to leſſen. 

Ge would ! 

S a houſe, hall, gallery, 
chamber. 

ke to dig. 

Sta curling lock. 


S the body; a form, model 


= deſire, wiſh. 


COAT NES to paſs through 
| — to paſs: to leave. 


Seit: a performer, maker. 


whom - to whom ? hire, rent. 

0) ſporting, ſkipping, ſtrut- 
ting. 

A = though. 

& 5 buſineſs, labour : he made. 

Silo > a 3 gulf, pre- 
cipice. 

A 4 action, labour, pron . 
life. 

> THESE the circling glaſs. 
ng I made, from 

oa to do, make. 


Gre deſire; the obtaining G0 - the neck. 


one's with. 


s\= a place: a ſtraw : leſſening, 


A ,A=> pride, magnificence. 
— a dove. 


22 a battle- axe, mace. 


0 take. 


J a wolf. 


= warm. on warmth. 


A (Sa book, letter, writing. . * Carmania, name of a place. 
un, wheee } whithee how ? 


ing, a pledge. 


pF who? CuelASwho is there? weeping” 
es leave, negledt. o flee, eſcape. 


* marriage, nuptials, betroth- 


1 melting, from the above. GALT lamentation, 


— 


* 
* 


, 


1 to weep. 


NE that, which. 


0 l= to perform. 

. = to paſs. 

0 2 to chooſe; to bite. 

o Tis ſelet ; moſt excellent, no- 


ble, glorious : bitten. 


0 a perſon, any one. 


— ſpreading, ſtrewing, from 


LOS to ſpread, ſtrew, ſcatter. 


es to break, tear. 


* breaking, from the above. | 


Las conquering, opening, &c. from 

GE to open, diſcover, con- 
quer ; to rejoice. 

he diſcovers, fr. the above. 

to become : to kill. 


38 to break, rend. 


8 to ſcatter, diſſolve. 
— Cachemire, name of a place 


Og he has diſcovered, &c. from 
00 5 to diſcover, Open, con- 
quer, delight. 


2 a region, climate, country. 
e * I have ſuffered or drawn 


res 

LS the hand, the palm. 

—— he ſaid. L ſpeech. 
FI faid. 

8 to ſpeak, ſay; ſpeaking, 

Ss thou haſt ſaid ; he aid. 


JS (gul) a roſe. 
JS (gel) clay. 


SIS roſe-water. 

hair, locks. 

Ca: a word, writing, oration. 

U Gulendam (roſe-reſem- 
bling, from Is” a roſe, and 
. form, figure, &c.) à pro- 
Her name. 


Wa diadem, cap. 
ak a roſe-buſh. 
CS 1 roſe-ſcented. 


a cloſet, cottage, hut. 


ii bed of roſes. 


ks Guliftin (a roſe-garden, 
bower of roſes) 7itle of a cele- 
brated book. 


CS) Faure a beautiful ſpecies of red 


roſe. 


EATS a roſe- garden. 


Z 2 


2 


«V+ — — — 
* 


. roſe-cheeked. 11 Js liſten thou, ſrom 
fry roſe-coloured. OSV 5 to liſten. 
ALS ftrewing flowers. . Sa corner. 
CASAS a roſe-walk ; bower, de- 8 <a I n from 
lightful place. 2 * to ſmite. 
0 Fore roſe-coloured. VT Fg U 1 various, many- coloured. 


A HALS (1. of LV) the whole ; — a mountain. 
univerſal. The whole works. > dS a jewel, pearl; luſtre; eſ- 


= little; defe&ive ; abſent. ſence ; ſelf- exiſting. 
to inſert, place, commit; e who, which : ſince. 
to looſe, liberate. S who. 
A JL, perfection, accompliſh- SI the univerſe. 
ment, finiſhing. . taking. 
of little value. = leſs. G wag might take, both from 8 4 
Jaz,= with little ſenſe. Camas who is it? comp. of = 


do thou; doing, fr. OO Who, and 3d perf. pref. of C40 44 
JS a boundary, margin, fide, = er e hatred, revenge, 


part, ſhore; an embrace. rancour. (.,aS> full of. 
Xa vault, arch, tower, cupola. n comp. of S and n 
YXFrotting, from 
[own or edo rot. 9 


— mand, female ſlave. N a tulip. 
Ft La) border or bed of tulips. 


— A 


„ » 


a © > > "\ 


Lo 


A Ty the heart, pith, marrow. 
up to the brim. 
an army. 

(= * a conquering army. 
4 benignity, gentleneſs, grace. 
favour, humanity, generoſity. 

Va ruby, ruby lip. 

COU a lack, a hundred thouſand. 

AO — for the worſhip (of 
God) comp. ] for, and ] for 
the Arab. article Y and © — 
adoration. 

40 U PI the moſt precious ſort of 
pearls; beautitul women. 

a Ea) a lion. 

SIA but. 

A Ns) Leil or night. 

Leila, a woman's name. 


F 
7 ( annexed to words) my. 
A L. water, liquor, juice. 
L. that, which. 
Ly we; our. O4> Le ourſelves. 
. female: a woman. 


a place where people aſ- 


C* 


. a ſerpent. 


1 us; to us. 

A bent, from J 

to rub, grind, poliſh. 

G to remain. 

e to reſemble. 

Le they remain, from O 

Le the moon: a month. 

with cheeks like the moon. 

2 L Vith a face like the moon. 

lunar, monthly; a fiſh. 

a A. inclining, having a pro- 
penſity. 

[ol leſt, by chance. 

a bb — extended, dilated, ſpread. 

Coen do not atk, from OO 

E ſimilitude, retemblance. 

A CE ame rhyme. 

an aſſembly, banquet. 

A ' Megenun (diſtracted 


with love) proper name 


ſemble; a collection, junction. 
a Cz love, friendſhip, benevo- 


lence; affection; company. 


* 

a friend, miſtreſs; amia- 
ble, dear, beloved. 

a confined, impriſoned. 

a friend, counſellor; ſpouſe, 
huſband, wife; any one who 
from their ſtation in a family 1s 
admitted into the haram or wo- 
men's apartments. 

A vile, contemptible, trifling. 

a ==» place, time, opportunity. 

Mohamed (praiſe-worthy) 
proper name. 

A Cai” affliction, diſgrace. 

A contracted; an epitome. 

1 diſcordant, confuſed. 

T = a magazine, treaſury. 

42 governing; a goxernor, 
magiſtrate. 5 

A Os a ſpace of time. 

G aſtoniſhed, diſturbed. 

481... to taſte; the taſte, palate. 

| = me; to me. | 

A I. of Cups) favours, 
A ol rs deſire, will, affection. 


(was 


A ＋ 7 75 of * remedies, 
plaſters. 


＋ or A a man, hero; brave. 
FOR * 
OO to die; to be extinguiſhed. 
A aro courteſy, generoſity. 


courageouſly, manfully. 


00 5-6 Joyful tidings. 

Cue enamoured, intoxicated. 

A — diſdainſul; rich; con- 
tent. 

A HE perfumed ; the palate. 

A the light. 

= Uto view. 

A EN the caſt. 

A Jade attentive ; attention. 
eas muſk. (g= ſmelling 
of muſk. OS muſky. 

A g or Clo an hemiſtich; one 
half of a folding door. 

A jJOute a ſource : infinitive. 
N. Mofella, name of a place. 

A — damage, diſadvantage. 
4 e a ſinger, muſician. 


— an excuſe. 
A „ battle. field of battle. 


> > > „ 


+: MS 32 


| "_ == 


1 


* 


A 8 a lover. 
A 6&5 a miſtreſs. 


A PEW ſcented, perfumed. 
A ) 4&3 reaſonable, rational, pro- 
bable, pertinent. 


A 3» an enigma, myſtery. 


A — ſenſe, idea, ſignification. 
A Q 


eſtabliſhed, known. 
2 prieſt of the Perſees, Gue- 
bres or worſhippers of fire. 

Mens cup-bearers. 

* the brain, head, marrow, ſub- 
ſtance, or beſt part of any thing. 

A 5s ſeparation, alicnation. 

A * condition, ſtation; dignity; 
office: reſidence: muſical tone. 

A ◻＋le . quantity, ſpace, number. 

4 2 intention, will, deſire. 

A AL conductor, mover, diſ- 
poſcr. 

4 wh LG a recompence, reward. 


| * perhaps, by chance : — 


Ne wine. 


=o A a ſailor. 


a Ms a kingdom, power, poſſeſ- 
ſion, inheritance; an angel. 


. 


42. rays of light, 


CE I: my. O 4> mo mylelf, 


A ops finiſhed, concluded. 

full of, endowed with. 

& 5 a houſe of entertainment. 
an inn; any place where tra- 
vellers reſt at night; a day's 
journey, a ſtage. 

A ee a conqueror, triumpher. 

A Ck advantages. 

A As a bird's bill. 

UL. do not bring, the imperat. 
of 50.5 ol with the negative pre- 
* fixed. - 

* — liſten not, the negative 
imperative of (av 44 

A 7-9-0 2 WAY. 

a a Cauſe; an acceptor. 

A 82 ) +0 melodious; adjuſted, ar- 
ranged, weighed. 

A — time, ſeaſon. 

4 Muſul, name of a place. 

hair. 

A firm. 

a ſeparated, repudiated, 

abandoned, 

Aa a 


. 

„ the fun; moon; love ; a ſeal- 
ring: a gold coin about 11. 16s. 

TIT like the moon. 

Vine. 

claracteriſtick of the pref. tenſe. 

ee do not bring, the negative 
imperative of (C10 1 

Gy ao between, among: middle. 

7 do not mix or ſprinkle, he 
negalive imperat. of 2 

— — thou ſaweſt, 2d perf 

preſent of e 

8. | = a wine drinker; an carth- 
en drinking veſſel. 

lo thou knoweſt. 

dying, from O. 

22 


man, a knight. CEOs Lye 
Mirza Mahadi, proper name. 


. doſt thou grow ? from 


&+ 2 cloud, a fog. 
. 


— 


the ſon of a prince or great 4 


G 
(Le thou draweſt, beareſt 
I complain, from G 
70 fruits. 


0 
not. Me U hopeleſs, 
S pure, ſincere; like. 
=o Uimperfect. 
7 worthleſs, deſpicahle. 
A o 0 memorable events; rare. 
Lo Nadir Shah, prop. name. 
JG blandiſhments ; wantonneſs. 
i 3G gentle, tender, delicate. 


USES) elegant, delicate, amiable. 


U unblown, unblemiſhed. 
AS ignorant. 


Ua conqueror, defender. 


4 U a ſpectator, ſuperintendant. 


a bag (of muſk): the navel. 
SU full of. as ſuddenly. 
who unexpectedly. 

8 W plaintive, complaining. 
S to complain. | 


Ca name. | 


ls thy name. 


comp. of N illuſtrious ; a hero. 


a book, hiſtory. 


GG bread. nuſcripts are generally written. 
A Gy a viceroy, deputy. 2 a gale. 
a battle, war, to cauſe to fit down. 
is not. = Oh I would 4 EU alacrity, pleaſure. 
not have been. to fix. 
A (a prophet. an to fit down. | 
I will not turn. C£ 44% you do not hear. 
Th we do you not fear. 22 hitting, from 232225 
Git is impoſſible. a2 counſel, exhortation. 
: A 5 ſcattering, diſperſing. C3 Nezami, name of a poet. 
A 2 proſe ; to diffuſe, ſtrew. a the ſight, the eye. 
— I would not have ſought, jt. E rolling the eyes, ogling. 
or leaped. A _ verſc ; a ſtring of pcarls. 
2 A = a ſtar, planet: fortune. Os d call or ſing aloud. 
A — grammar, ſyntax. Sa benefit; victuals. 
es hunting ; the chace ; prey. * n good; ſwift. 
Cn firſt. A a5 mulick, harmony. 
Tn Nakſhebi, Prop. name. a ( ſoul, ſelf; breath; deſire. 
7 male. gain, utility. 
252 narciſfus. A OY ready money. 


* gentle, tame; liglit: ſoft. painting, embroidery. 


0 7 near. Va narration, report, copy, 
a: 7 deſcending; hoſpitality. tranſlation. 
A 5; 5 de deſcent ; happening. DCE a picture, ornament ; a beau- 


YE Nitkhi (a tranſcript) zhe tiful woman. 
character in which Arabick a- GUY, TE Negariſtan (a gallery of 


| 
* 


. , 
pictures) itle of a celebrated book. > & the firſt day of ſpring, 


— ſubtilties, myſteries. a0 nineteen. 

— vie w. drinking, a drinker; any 
e — good. thing drinkable, from S 
or. UG cuſtody, care, obſer- wah v4 or (ae Tr to write. 

vation. 2+ write thou, from the above. 
oa preſerve thou, imperat. of & nine. 

xxiloat placing, from 
U ſhowing. O they ſhow. GN to place. 
9+ to ſhow. Pl o we have placed. 
melody, voice: wealth. Da tree, ſhrub. 
ys (Pl. of gb) viceroys, &c. ON hidden, from Ap 
A to ſoothe. A TW a river; flowing. 
„ ſoothing, from the above. =p to hide, lic hid. 


S N. wal) a farour. (a pipe, flute. 
09 ſoothing, warbling, from 549 even, alſo: again. 


Sl 22 there is not. 
ally a benefit. — to write. 


AY 25 à turn, change, watch, cen- 2 good, excellent. 
tinel. Ge to relieve guard * bright, beautiful, elegant. 


— rwputation, goodneſs. | 
or JO we river Ni N. 


| Wo 
"I and ; he, the; it. | 
i after, behind, again. 


17 


oo 


GEAR Tar to detain. 
A ous, evident. 


a> 


ſence, 
A — an aſſault; impetuoſity. 


A S actions, occurrences, © or S every: ſoe ver. 


events: battles: misfortunes. 
Ol Van, name of a town. 

A O4>9 eſſence, ſubſtance, exiſt- 
ence, nature, body, pexſon. 
Ford) to commit, per- 

form, give a being to. 
i er gi like, poſſeſſing. 
ACS y, a leaf of a tree or paper. 
) and from. 
z it blows, from G 
== be, ſhe, it is. 
#9 like, reſembling. 
Os enjoyment; arrival; meet- 
ing; conjunction. 
) ſituation; action; geſture. 
a 5, good faith; a promiſe. 
4 ut: a prince: a ſlave. 
C9 he, ſhe, it; his, her, its. 
hz a deſert ; depopulated. 


402 dreadful, terrible. 


w» * ſeparation, ab- 


2 Herat, name of a city. 
Ur whenever. | 
e or e whatſoever, 
. = although. 
== Fo wherever. 

a> == * whereſocver. 


- * ever. 


4 = Þ never. 

a= or D whoſoever. 

* a thouſand; a nightingale. 

to be, exiſt. 

eight. G cighty. 

04S eighteen. 

42D leven. O ſeventy. 

o ſeventeen. 

a JAS whether, but. 

_ and, alſo ; together: both. 

A — (annexed t9 words ) their. 

OASIS of the ſame neſt. 

only. 

A ducaly. 

GL of the fame inclination. 

? > of the ſame banquet. 
B b h 


1 3 
8 lying on the ſame pillow. power, advantage. 


_— yl O heaven! O Lord! comp, 

en luke, as. JO! and a lord, maſter. 
&y 17 FS {ſleeping together. 00 ly eleven. 
_— breathing together. apely jefſamine. 
2 an intimate friend. S he found, fr. ( to find. 
2254.2 fitting together; a com- a ruby. | 

panion. | Las (annexed to words ) thy. 

all, univerſal. 40 the hand; aid, power, 
N. 2 it arrives, comes. ſtrength. 


xz: l went, from (.,55 5s ( annexed to wordt) their. 


always. TE that is to ſay, viz. 
2 black; an Indian. WY prey, ſpoil, — 
* time, ſeaſon. VE one. 
* * yet. | a hero, conqueror ; incom- 
4% air: wind: found. parable ; unequalled. 
no, never. CL US precious, valuable, rare. 


(924 ges det thounot know? . ineſtimable, rare. 


one moment. 
PILE one or two, a few. 


one another. 


ds or „OU finding. | 2 one day. 
emen find, both from 0 1E my. 
_ Ol, remember; memory, record. G Yemen, Arabia the happy. 


e defender ; — va 
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